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History is not the same at all times. It 

often improves by age. The advancement 

of positive knowledge continually tests the 

state of truth, as broader observation pro- 
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claims facts in natural history, and further 
discoveries try theories in science. Every 
generation, too, takes from, tempers, or 
adds to the aggregate of the already writ- 
ten, by incidents of history newly thrown 
into light, existing in the many forms of 
instruction, to be read perhaps in a parch- 
ment, a column, or a fossil. They often 
correct and sometimes confirm the written 
record of the past. The accumulated mat- 
ter discarded as unauthentic or false in the 
history of America alone, within the last 
quarter of a century, and that which has 
been admitted into it as genuine or true, 
would alone fill some volumes of no incon- 
siderable dimensions, Let the fact be ob- 
served by the curious. 

In the year 1556, Ramusio published at 
Venice, in the third volume of his Histori- 
cal Collection, what purports to be a letter 
of Giovanni da Varrazzano, giving an ac- 
count of a voyage made by him in 1524, 
along the eastern coast of North America 
—a land “never before seen of any man, 
either ancient or modern”—from the 31st°, 
or thereabouts, to the 50th° of northern 
latitude. The statement, however slowly 
received upon the page of history, never- 
theless has been received even upon that 
of the Spanish chronologist Herrera; and, 
until the appearance of the “Inquiry,” 
whose title is placed at the head of the pre- 
sent article, its truth nowhere in print ap- 
pears ever to have been questioned. Yet 
no writer, contemporaneous with the dis- 
coverer, has been found to speak of the 
event; and the only and earliest record 
previous to the publication of the letter 
that seems to attest it, is a copper globe, 
made at Venice, in 1542, for the Cardinal 
Marcello Cervino, then Archbishop of Flo- 
rence and afterwards Pope, whereon is en- 
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graved, back from the eastern coast line 
of the northern shore, in letters similar in 
charatter to the rest: Verrazana, or Nova 
Gallia, discovered by Verrazano the Floren- 
tine in the year of salvation M.D.* 

The absence of all support, save that im- 
perfect and solitary one, the unprofessional 
character of the incidents contained in the 
narrative claiming to be written by a navi- 
gator acting under the royal order of the 
king of France, in quest of riches and in 
search of a western way to India, with the 
strange omission of the writer to remark 
certain physical conditions of the coast, and 
the positive error in stating others having 
no existence, suggest doubts, not alone as 
to the truth of the document, but they 
deny to it any evidence of probable authen- 
ticity. The fact is remarkable, and may 
be deemed a thing impossible to the minds 
of many, that a discovery, assuming the 
importance of the one under discussion, 
made by a man of celebrity, could fall into 
the events of the age without causing a 
ripple on the extended surface of public 
interests, or influencing somewhere the 


order of affairs in the rising enterprise of 
‘men; much less that it could sink away 
soundless and unobserved in the private 
writings, as well as records of the emulous 
and striving nations of Italy and western 


Europe. Although Verrazzano was a Flo- 
rentine, and during this very epocha lived 
the learned Guicchiardini, who wrote the 
history of Italy in his own times, a work 
deemed as faithful as it is faultless, yet its 

ages intimate nothing of the discovery by 
fis fellow-townsman ; neither does it appear 
that the subject employed for a moment 
the pen of Segni, who composed the annals 
of Florence for the second quarter of that 
century. 

The letter of Verrazzano is addressed to 
Francis L, under whose protection, at 
least, the voyage was made, and is in the 
nature of a report, which gives likewise an 
account of the dispersion by storm of his 
fleet that had originally set forth for the 


* VERRAZANA SIVE NOVA GaLLIA A VERRAZANO 
FLORENTINO COMPERTA ANNO SAL. M.D.—See H. M. 
vi. p. 203. 
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purpose of discovery along the northern 


shores of Europe. But further than this, 
nor elsewhere than here, history does not 
give any account. As late as the year 1557, 
nine years after the death of the king, in 
Les singvlaritez de la France antarctique, 
avtrement nommée Amerique, & de plu- 
sieurs Terres et Isles decouvertes de nostre 
temps, F. André Theuet does not mention 
the voyage, the country of this discovery, 
the island named for the Queen Mother, 
nor yet the name of Verrazzano. An ab- 
sence of all knowledge on the subject in 
that writer is clearly indicated by the scope 
and character of the work, written by one 
deemed the best informed on colonial his- 
tory of his time, and dedicated to a person 
of no less esteem than the keeper of the 
seals of France, the Cardinal de Sens. <Ac- 
cording to the author’s statement, he knew 
Jaques Quartier, had conversed with him 
respecting his voyages of the years 1534, 
1535, and had himself accompanied Ville- 
gagnon to establish the Calvinistic colony 
of Rio Geneiro, of which he is the historian. 
Still we are left with the difficult task upon 
us of believing that a newly-found country, 
directly to the west, under the genial pa- 
rallels of France, Portugal, and Spain, was 
considered so unimportant as to be disre- 
garded and at once forgotten, while we 
are at the same time to observe that the 
memory of the discovery of Cape Breton, 
to the north, made nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier,* has been preserved unbroken 
alike by maps, history, and tradition. 

Not until the year 1575, the simple- 
minded and ever credulous Thevet, now far 
advanced in life, takes up, in Za Cosmogra- 
phie Universelle, the story of Iean Verazze. 
He gives it briefly from the one account, 
with the additional circumstance (not to be 
found in the prefatory remarks made by 
Ramusio, which are the sum of all he could 
learn), of an attempt by the navigator to 
colonize the country, which subsequent 
writers, judging from their silence, do not 
appear to credit: “ & y meit quelque nom- 
bre de peuple pour la cultiuer, lesquels 4 


* Thevet gives the year of the disccvery to be 
1504.—La Cosmographie Universelle, 1575. 
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la fin furent occis & massacrez par ce peu- 
ple barbare.” 

From this time the discovery, before un- 
heard of even in French tradition, seems to 
be admitted as authentic, and to pass into 
the history of that —— unchallenged to 
the present day. The force of these autho- 
rities may, perhaps, be profitably super- 
added to strengthen that greater array 
adduced in the pages of “ An Inquiry.” 

It is now time to turn to the physical 
condition of things that are misstated, or 
have not been mentioned at all in the let- 
ter, as existing from about the latitude of 
the Altamaha river along the coast to the 
harbor of New York. ‘The caravel made 
the land-fall coming from the Canary Isl- 
ands, in 34°, whence it ran fifty leagues 
south, instead of southwest, and returned ; 
thence west, from Cape Fear, and north 
fifty leagues, instead of northeast; and 
finally, northeast one hundred leagues, in- 
stead of north-northeast. What adds still 
further to the singularity of this statement 
is, that though the shore was run leisurely, 
and in the daytime only, the navigator en- 
joying very fair weather, with abundance of 
supplies, no port could be found where the 
little ship might lie in safety, nor was any 
entrance or river noticed ; while the cha- 
racter of the country and its vegetation are 
admitted to be well described; a circum- 
stance which is supposed to indicate that 
the letter has been reared upon the account 
given by a landsman. 

“What would have come within his 
vision is well portrayed : the sand-hills, the 
absence of stone, so far as he could disco- 
ver, the grand forests with the laurel and 
palm, the wild roses and heart’s-ease, the 
aroma of vegetation, the cane arrows, the 
beasts, the birds and the means for taking 
them, the noble grape-vines ascending, and 
the long moss hanging from the oaks, of 
which the women made their partial gar- 
ments, using thread of the wild aloe— 
these are naturally told without exaggera- 
tion or error, as they would address them- 
selves to the senses. But once he saw some 
creeks, where the boat upona time went to 
land.”—P. 12. 

The author of “ An Inquiry” comments 
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also on the date mentioned, as not being 
consistent with the time of year that nature 
portrays : 

“So of the grapes that were often eaten 
and found to be sweet; as the voyagers 
discovered the country in March, and were 
back again to France early in July, before 
the fruit could have been more than half 
grown, they are spoken of as dried. In 
the early part of March, the season is also 
spoken of as summer. Had the Dalfina 
taken her departure from Europe at the 
time that voyages to the northern parts of 
America were commenced in those days, 
whether for fishing, traffic, or on discovery, 
about the end of March or beginning of 
April, instead of mid-winter, the ‘ summer’ 
would have fallen in one of its proper 
months, the flowers might be seen to bloom 
in their usual season, the fruit be eaten 
ripe, and the trees of colored foliage wit- 
nessed in autumn. Thus the dates gene- 
rally given in the letter appear to be, in 
relation to the matters that are named, 
three months in advance of their natural 
season.”—P, 12. — 

Upon a single fact the truth or falsity of 
the account may turn satisfactorily to the 
mind; and whether the letter in print or 
the one found of late in manuscript, be the 
original, is unimportant, since what they 
iseverally assert is equally impossible; for 
no grape of the country can any more come 
to maturity before the month of October, 
than it can at any time make a raisin. 

The description of the coast, in all that 
would impress the mind of a mariner, ap- 
pears to be nothing better than fiction. 
“Although the whole coast is low,” says 
the letter, “and without harbors, it is not 
dangerous for navigation, being free from 
rocks and bold, so that within four oi five 
fathoms from the shore there is twenty-four 
feet of water at all times of tide, and this 
depth constantly increases in a uniform pro- 
portion. The holding-ground is so good 
that no ship can part her cable, however 
violent the wind, as we proved by experi- 
ence.” 

Not such were the observations of those 
who first navigated these waters. Ap- 
proaching farther southward, in latitude 
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30° 8’, Alaminos, conducting the flota of 
Ponge de Leon, found a depth of eight 
fathoms water at a league from the shore.* 
Eight years later, in 1520, two boats run- 
ning from Haiti—the one on discovery, the 
other for slaves—found the bottom of the 
sea at sixty-five fathoms, one hundred and 
ten or one hundred and fifteen Spanish 
leagues northward from the Island of Lu- 
cayoneque; and seeing no land, turning: 
thence towards “Florida,” at the end of 
four or five leagues found thirty fathoms, 
from which soundings the navigators judged 
themselves to be drawing nigh to the coast. 
On the morning of the next day there were 
eighteen or nineteen fathoms depth; and, 
catching a breeze three hours after me- 
ridian, at sunset they found eight or nine 
fathoms. Thus sounding side by side, the 
caravels go on crying to each other the 
depths they strike, until a little before sun- 
rise of the next day, in latitude 33° 30’, the 
land is seen distant four or five leagues.t 
Pedro de Quexo for Ayllon, and Fernan- 
dez Sotil for Matienzo, heave the lead. 


These are the accounts of water that have | 


come to us from those early pilots, taken 
on their drawing nigh to this line of coast 


going on private enterprises, fully verified | 


by the depths that are now observed to 
exist.f 

Later, in the year 1549, while the priests 
under father Luis Cancer sought for a 
landing-place on the western side of the 
peninsula in the territory of the fierce 
Calosas, they anchored their little vessel, 
on coming in sight of Florida, in about 28° 
of latitude, finding themselves in less than 
ten fathoms of water, and they afterwards 
ran to 28° 30’; thence they went in a 


* Herrera: Dee, I. Lib, IX. Cap. X. 
M.S. in the Lonja at Sevilla. 

{ The accounts appear to be fully borne out by the 
information contained on sheet No. III. of the U. 8. 
Coast Survey, Cape Hatteras to Mosquito Inlet. In 
latitude 30° 08’ and thereabouts, eight fathoms are to 
be found pretty close to the mainland; while in lati- 
tude 33° 30’, more or less, say directly east of Win- 
yah Bay, sixty-five fathoms might be found ninety 
nautical miles distant within the given number of 
leagues from Lucayoneque ; and sailing in on that line 
the water would be shoaled very gradually in the man- 
ner as that described. 





boat three leagues towards the coast, and 
espied the land, distant three leagues 
farther, over which they passed with four, 
three, and two fathoms of soundings, until 
entering a small bay, where they sprang 
on shore, and slept that night on an islet 
at some distance from the main. These 
men were ministers of the Order of Preach- 
ers, on asimple mission, the master, Juan de 
Rana, being also the pilot. The latitudes 
conform to the condition of the depths of 
sea and to the shore. The small bay is 
that of the Wekiwa-hache. There is a 
little island at hand, and the shoals that 
were found are evidently those of the reef 
of San Martin. The details embrace no 
circumstance of fiction. They are verified, 
as in the other instances, by the enduring 
proofs before our eyes. They form the 
clear recital due to a pilot.* 

The Gulf Stream—that “river in the 
sea ”’—running along a part of the eastern 
portion of the continent, must necessarily 
have been crossed by Verrazzano in this 
time ; and on drawing nigh the coast, for a 
distance of some sixty miles, the vessel 
should have been carried northward from 
a force of current equal to two or two and 
a half miles an hour, which, with the rise of 
temperature on entering the stream and the 
fall as sudden on leaving it, present pheno- 
mena which, if new to the sailor, he cannot 
fail to remark nor do less than remember. 
Both were alike passed without observa- 
tion. 

The account of the harbor of New York, 
as well as that of Narragansett Bay, are 
believed to be sufficiently accurate to 
describe them. An island named Louise 
cannot be so well identified. Block, which 
answers the description better than any 
other, is not above five leagues from the 
mainland, instead of ten; nor in size is it 
like Rhodes, to which it is compared, that 
being nearly one-third the size of Long 
Island in area; and although it has hills 
two hundred feet in height perhaps, they 
are certainly not the elevated ridges that 
would recall to a Levantine the memory of 





* Relacion que trajo Fr. Beteta, in “ Coleccion de 
Documentos para la Historia de la Florida.” 
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that classic isle. It is, however, acknow- 
ledged to be, according to the description, 
of somewhat triangular form, and was for- 
merly well wooded. The distance from 
New York, instead of being eighty leagues 
as stated, is remarked to be about forty— 
an important discrepancy. 

The writer of the “Inquiry” proceeds : 

“ After leaving Narragansett Bay, Ver- 
razzano sailed one hundred and fifty leagues, 
keeping so close to the shore as never to 
lose sight of it, and the nature of the coun- 
try appeared much the same as before. 
Consequently, it would seem that he went 
outside of Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket not to have discovered their insular 
character; but he could not have failed to 
see the shoals and rips, presenting another 
question difficult to answer: How could a 
nautical man pass those islands and Cape 
Cod, and not observe the difference of that 
low, sandy coast? How any one follow- 
ing the shore to Nova Scotia—in this in- 
stance a mariner on the look out for a 
strait opening the way to Cathay, and 
discovering the series of islands extend- 
ing along Massachusetts Bay eastward to 
Cape Sable—should fail to get. into the 
Bay of Fundy, is certainly beyond expla- 
nation:; more difficult, indeed, to account 
for than running along the southern shores 
by daylight without finding Cape Hatteras, 
or a harbor in which a vessel could lie with 
safety, or not making the discovery of the 
entrances to Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays. 

“Of all that extent of coast, declared 
to be seven hundred leagues of unknown 
lands, but a single locality receives a name, 
but a single latitude is stated—that of a 
region ‘situated under the parallel of Rome, 
in 41° 40’’ (true position of the city 41° 
53’ 54’), if we except that of the point of 
return in 50° and of arrival on the coast 
in 34°, which may be supposed guessed at 


rather than ascertained, brought sailing | 


westward with easterly winds from the 
Desertas. After these omissions, and rising 
to so high a latitude as the northeastern- 
most extremity of Newfoundland, there 


can be no surprise at a failure to observe | 
the great southern entrance of the Golfo 
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Quadrado (Bay of St. Lawrence), or, for 
the discomfort of history, to notice a sin- 
gle smack of Breton or Norman encoun- 
tered in the five degrees run of northern 
fisheries.”—P. 17. 

There exists in the Magliabecchian Library 
in Italy a letter in ancient character signed 
JANUS VERRAZZANUS, similar to the one in 
Ramusio, including, what is not to be found 
in the other letter, some general remarks 
on cosmography, bearing in a good degree 
on that voyage. It is printed in the Col- 
lections of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, and likewise in the Archivo Storico 
Italiano, with a letter of the time transmit- 
ting it from one Fernando Carli, a mer- 
chant at Lyons, it appears, to his father at 
Florence. The rare stupidity of this latter 
production, in the absence of any guaran- 
tee for authenticity, is its best recommen- 
dation. The volume in which it is printed, 
as will appear from a note by the editor at 
the foot of the first page of the letter, re- 


‘veals that the manuscript is a copy, but, 


beyond that, it is without any certificate of 
being such, or indication that there ever 
was any other original. Thus, without 
any pretension, the papers are alike copies. 

George Washington Greene, Esq., who 
examined these papers, and furnished copies 
of them to the New York Historical Society 
twenty-five years since, has published an 
article on Verrazzano in a volume of His- 
torical Studies, containing an account of all 
that is known of that person or that can 
probably be said in support of the reality 
of his voyages. He thus speaks critically 
of his alleged letter: 

“There is something so peculiar in the 
style of this letter, as it reads in the manu- 
script of the Magliabecchian, that it is im- 
possible to account for its variations from 
Ramusio, except by supposing that this 
editor worked the whole piece over anew, 
correcting the errors of language upon his 
own authority. These errors, indeed, are 


/ numerous, and the whole exhibits a strange 


mixture of Latinisms and absolute barbar- 
isms with pure Tuscan words and phrases.” 

From this cosmographical portion the 
“Inquiry” infers that the writer of the let- 
ter of Verrazzano, whoever he may be, 
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knew or pretended to know only of the 
southernmost discovery of Magallanes, in 
54°, imparted to Europe by the arrival 
there of Estevan Gomez in the Trinidad 
on the 6th of May, 1521; and, as he is evi- 
dently ignorant of the Pacific with its vast 
extent of water, manifestly the return of 
Elcano in September, 1522, from that same 
expedition had not taken place, and the 
circumnavigation of the world was not yet 
experimentally proven—consequently, that 
the voyage of Verrazzano should have 
been made between the dates of these two 
events; for in the year 1524, when this 
cosmography assumes to be written, no 
intelligent person in Christendom, not to 
speak of a navigator, could be ignorant of 
the sublime accomplishment of that enter- 
prise. How, then, was it said, in keeping 
with this stupendous career of events, that 
the newly-found region could not be de- 
void of medicinal and aromatic drugs, the 
various riches of gold and the like, beeause 
the East stretches about that country ? 
Having already started reasons for doubt- 
ing the conformity of the date to the sea- 
son in which it is stated that the coast was 


Magallanes, on the 20th August, 
Quexo, for Ayllon, on 24th June, 
Gomez, on the 6th of May, 

De Elcano,'on the 6th September, 
Verrazzano chased in 

Verrazzano, in the early part of... 
Verrazzano, with four vessels, in 


Verrazzano, on the 17th of January,...... 


Verrazzano, on the 8th July, 
Verrazzano, alleged to have been in 
Gomez sails from Corufia December, 


Two caravels for Ayllon, Spring of......... 


Gomez arrives arrives in October, 
Armament of Ayllon, in 


Notwithstanding these data, and for all 
this argument by way of authority, we still 
look behind the Spanish writers for the 
earlier official archive to establish the iden- 
tity of Verrazzano with Juan Florentin ; 
and even then, to shut out the authenticity 
of the letter, that when the hand of the 
Emperor fell upon the Italian empresario, 
the time was not subsequent to the date of 


eee 


visited, the year is thus afterwards brought 
in question by the writer of the “ Inquiry :” 

Two respectable Spanish authors—Car- 
denas (Barcia) in the Ensayo Cronolégico 
para la Historia de la Florida, and Alce- 
do in a work unpublished (Biblioteca Ame- 
ricana),—state Giovanni da Verrazzano 
to be the same person who, under the 
names of Juan Florin, or Florentin, and 
Juan de la Rochela, committed sundry 
acts of privateering under the French flag, 
for which he was hanged as a pirate by 
order of Charles V.; but these writers of 
the first quarter of the last century have 
neither of them given the source of their 
information. As the execution took place 
in 1524, it is intimated by Barcia that the 
date of the discovery alleged to be made 
in the same year must consequently be 
wrong. The succession of circumstances 
can be best understood, set in their order 
with the attendant facts, as read before the 
members of the Society, among which facts 
the three voyages of Ayllon are now placed, 
according to their times, for a brief exposé 
of this subject of historical investiga- 
tion. 


1519, sails from Sanhicar.southwestward. 
1520, finds land in 33° 30’. 

1521, returns from the Straits of Magellan. 
1522, returns by the Cape of Good Hope. 
1522, from the Canaries towards Azores. 
1528, takes the Mexican treasure at Azores. 
1523, sails northward on discovery. 

1524, sails westward from Desertas. 

1524, returns to Dieppe, in France. 

1524, hanged at the Canaries. 

1524, for the eastern coast of N. America. 
1525, ran 250 leagues of that coast. 

1525, at Toledo, in Spain. 

1526, went to the same coast. 


'that report addressed to Francis I., the 


8th day of July, 1524. Should these au- 


|thorities be rejected, such facts remain to 
|be received as the alternative: that there 


were two distinguished Florentines in the 


iservice of France, commanders of fleets, 


on the same sea, in the same years, and 
were also of the same given name, Giovan- 


,ni; that the one with the family name, Ver- 
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razzano, is not mentioned in any contempo- 
rary writing outside of his own letter; that 
the family name of the other, who was called 
Florin, Florentin, or De la Rochela, is un- 
known; and, furthermore, that the two 
persons suddenly disappear in history from 
the field of action and public notice pre- 
cisely at the same time. 

From a deliberate consideration of the 
whole matter, the writer of the “ Inquiry” 
inclines to the opinion that it will probably 
be difficult to find a reason for believing 
that the letter, the truth of which the lapse 
of three centuries seems almost to have 
sanctified, and which the authority of 
Ramusio at the time may be considered 
in some degree to accredit for authenticity, 
was written by. Verrazzano, or to expect 
to find any contemporaneous authority to 
show that this voyage was ever made, or 
even attempted. “The narrative,” he con- 
tinues, “is wanting in that practical cha- 
racter that would be expected to mark the 
report of a pilot on discoveries, who, it ap- 
pears, neither examined the country for the 
riches it might possess, nor the shore for 
the strait it might offer; and, in view of 
our later knowledge, it is in the main false” 
(p. 26); that, “‘ whatever may have been his 
ability as a navigator, or his merit as a dis- 
coverer, that document furnishes no evi- 
dences of either."—P.31. On another 
point: “The facts go far to show that 
the paper was written at a time so far back, 
that the entrances of the coast and ‘lay of 
the land’ were not at all or imperfectly 
known, and that it dated too far forward 
to be in proper relation with the progress 
of maritime discovery.” And as to the 
animus or cause of such a possible forgery, 
he says in conclusion: “'To the emulation 
among the cities of Italy may, perhaps, be 
ascribed the probably fictitious accounts of 
voyages attributed to Amerigo Vespucio; 
and to the same feeling we may be again 
indebted for this pretended letter of ano- 
ther Florentine.” B. S. 





CAPTAIN ALEXANDER GRANT, COM- 
MANDING HIS MAJESTY’S VESSELS 
ON THE GREAT LAKES. 

Tue Hon. Alexander Grant (H. M. vol. 
viii. p. 81), born in Glenmorriston, in Inver- 
nesshire, Scotland, on the 29th Feb., 1734, 
was the fifth son of the seventh Laird of 
Glenmorriston. After remaining three years 
in the Royal Navy, he was commissioned 
ensign of the Montgomerie Highlanders, 4th 
January, 1757. That regiment was origi- 
nally numbered the 62d, and afterwards 
the 77th. That regiment sailed from 
Greenock and arrived at Halifax May 28, 
1758. Ensign Grant served in 1758 in the 
expedition against Fort Duquesne (now 
Pittsburgh, Pa.), and was wounded near 
Loyal Hannon. He wintered at Pittsburgh. 
In 1759 he was promoted to be lieutenant, 
and served under Amherst in the expedition 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
having command of a sloop-of-war of six- 
teen guns on Lake Champlain. In 1760 
he was in command of the vessels on Lake 
Champlain, and received his instructions 
from Major Robert Rogers. In 1764, the 
Montgomerie Highlanders were disbanded, 
and Lieut. Grant went on half-pay in 1765, 
and so continued until 1787. August 10, 
1764, Lieut. Grant, in company with Com- 
modore Loring, arrived at Detroit on 
board of the sloop Royal Charlotte, and 
assisted in getting off shore the schooner 
Gladwin.* At this time there were upon 
Lake Erie the schooners Victory and Bos- 
ton. The sloop Beaver was lost 28th Au- 
gust, 1763.t¢ 

September 7, 1764, Alexander Colden 
surveyed two thousand acres for Lieut. 
Alexander Grant, of His Majesty’s 77th 
regiment of foot. This land now lies in 
Granville, Washington County, N. Y. 





* The Gladwin was built at Navy Island, in 
the Niagara River, by John Dies, and was com- 
manded by Capt. Robinson, Sir William Johnson 
found her in the river near Fort Erie, Sunday, Oct. 
4th, 1761, and on the 9th of this month writes:— 
“This is a fair wind to carry the vessel into Lake 
Erie, if ever she can get in.” 

+ Commodore Joshua Loring, on the 24th August, 
1764, sailed on the schooner Boston from Detroit for 
Fort Erie, leaving Grant in command of the King’s 
vessels on the lake. 
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In 1767, Grant commanded the Bruns- 
wick on Lake Erie, and was present at a 
treaty held at Niagara, Sept. 13th, with 
Wibacommegat, chief of the Messesagas. 
The subject of the treaty was the killing of 
a cow and mare belonging to Capt. Grant. 

In 1769, the Enterprise was built at De- 
troit. 

In May, 1771, Grant lost his new vessel, 
the Beaver, near Sandusky, with seventeen 
souls on board, and £3,000 of peltries. 

In December, 1773, Grant bought the 
Angelica, a vessel of forty-five tons, upon 
Lake Erie. 

September 30, 1774, Grant married The- 
reasa Barthe, at Detroit. By her he had 
one son and eleven daughters. Only one 
daughter now survives. February 7th, 
1776, a patent was issued to Alexander 
Grant, a reduced officer, having served in 
North America during the late war as 
commander of H. M.’s ships, for five thou- 


sand acres of land in Charlotte County, | 
west of Lake Champlain, between Crown | 
Point and Ticonderoga. The constitution | 


of 1777 declared void all patents granted 
after October, 1775. August 2, 1793, John 


Lindley, a Friend, who accompanied Messrs. | 
Pickering, Randolph, and Lincoln to the | 
Detroit River, dined with Grant at Grosse 


Point. During the year 1793, there were 
upon Lake Erie the Chippewa, Ottawa, and 
Dunmore, of about two hundred tons each, 
and the sloop Felicity, of about one hundred 
tons, all belonging to His Majesty George 
III., and commanded by Commodore Grant. 
October, 1796, Isaac Weld, jun., entered 
Buffalo Creek in a long-boat. “The com- 
modore of the king’s vessels on Lake Erie, 
who had been employed on that lake for 
upwards of thirty years, was at the helm.” 

February 20, 1805, Mr. Grant made ap- 
plication to the commissioners for a certiti- 
cate of land lying on Lake St. Clair, being 
nine acres in front by seventy-one in depth, 
purchased of John Askin ; and afterwards, 
July 14th, 1808, a certificate was issued 
for three hundred and sixty acres. June 
17, 1812, a patent therefor from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was issued to 
Alexander Grant. 

During the year 1805, Com. Grant ad- 
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ministered the government of Canada in 
the absence of the lieutenant-governor. 
May 18, 1813, Com. Grant died at his resi- 
dence at Grosse Point, ten miles above De- 
troit, and was buried at Sandwich, in Ca- 


nada. 
L. K. Happocx. 


SEALS OF NEW YORK COLONIAL 
GOVERNORS. 


To gratify the increasing taste for the 
study of Heraldry in this country, we gave, 
in the December number, the hitherto un- 
published seal of Jacob Leisler, used by 
him in his official acts as Governor of the 
Colony of New York. We continue the 
series by a few more :— 


Arms of Earl of Bellomont, Governor of New York 
1698-1701, and Massachusetts, 


The above arms are copied from three 
impressions of the Earl’s seal on red wax, 
in New York Colonial MSS., Albany—all 
more or less imperfect ; therefore the de- 
scription of some of the minute parts may 
not be entirely accurate, though every 
pains have been taken to decipher them 
and reproduce them correctly. The colors 
or tinctures of the charges are designated 
on the seal only in the few instances men- 
tioned. 

Quarterly of eight—1. Ar. a chevron sa. 
between three coots ppr., two in chief and 
one in base; 2. a fesse, the shield also ap- 
pearing to be divided fessewise, both in 
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chief and in base by lines dancettés; 3. a 
chief; 4. chequy, a fesse ermine; 5. erm. 
on a chief ar. three crosslets; 6. ar. three 
lions passant; 7. ar.a bend dancetté erm. ; 
8. same as the first. 

On an escutcheon of pretence: Quar- 
terly—1. coat arms; 2. a maunch; 3. 
quarterly. 1. and 4. Three crosslets, two 
and one; 2 and 3. three lions passant, the 
whole bearing in chief, a label of three; 4. 
ar. saltire ingrailled. Supporters: two 
wolves erm. Motto: Vincit veritas. 


Arms of Lord Viscount Cornbury, Governor of the 
Province of New York, 1702-1708. 


Arms: Azure, a chevron between three 
lozenges, or. 

Supporters: Two eagles, wings ex- 
panded, sable, charged on the breast with | 
a cross argent, the whole surmounted by a| 
Viscount’s coronet. 

Morro: Deus nobis hec otia fecit. 

The above constitutes the first quarter 
of the Clarendon arms, to which Lord 
Cornbury was entitled as the Earl’s eldest 
son. 





Seal of Richard Nicolls, first Governor of the Pro- 
vince of New York, 1664-1668. 


Arms: Azure, a fesse between three 
lions’ heads erased, or. 
Crest: A lion passant. 


MAGAZINE. 


CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE. 
STATEMENTS OF WILLIAMS AND VAN WART. 


We copy from the Yonkers Gazette, now 
edited by Henry B. Dawson, Esq., the follow- 
ing statements, which few scholars could 
readily put their hands on, but which pos- 
sess great interest as statements of the ac- 
tors in the capture. 


I. 


“The following minute statement of the 
circumstances attending that remarkable 
event, from the lips of David Williams, 
one of the three captors of the spy, was 
taken in writing by Isaac H. Tiffany, Esq., 
of Fultonville, N. Y., while conversing 
with him at Broome, Schoharie county, N. 
Y., on the thirteenth of February, 1817. 
As it may be unknown to some of our 
readers, we have given it a place in our 
columns.—Eb. GazeErre. 


Williams, Van Wart, and Paulding 
(Williams aged between twenty-two and 


| twenty-three, the other two being younger), 


were going to meet some relations twenty 
miles below. The three were seated be- 
side the road, in the bushes, amusing them- 
selves at cards, when their attention was 
arrested by the galloping of a horse. On 
approaching the road, they saw a gentle- 
man riding towards them, seated on a 
large brown horse, which was afterwards 
observed to have marked on the near 
shoulder the initials “U. 8. A.’ The 
rider was a light, trim-built man, about 
five feet seven inches in height, with a 
bold military countenance and dark eyes ; 
and was dressed in a round hat, blue sur- 
tout, crimson coat, with pantaloons and 
vest of nankeen. As he neared them, the 
three coeked their muskets and aimed at 
the rider, who immediately checked his 
horse, and the following conversation en- 
sued ; 

Anpre—“ Gentlemen, I hope you are of 
our party ?” 

Pavuitpine— What party ?” 

AnprE—“ The lower party.” 

Pavtpinc— We do.” 
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Anpre—“I am a British officer ; I have 
been up in the country on particular busi- 
ness, and would not wish to be detained a 
single moment.” 

He thereupon pulled out a gold watch, 
and exhibited it as an evidence that he 
was a gentleman, and returned it again to 
his fob. Paulding thereupon remarked, 
“We are Americans.” 

Anpre—“ God bless my soul! a man 
must do anything to get along—I am a 
Continental officer, going down to Dobb’s 
Ferry, to get information from below.” 

André then drew out and presented a 


pass from General Arnold, in which was | 
the assumed name of “ John Anderson.” | 


Seizing hold upon the reins of the horse, 
they ordered him to dismount. André 


exclaimed, “You will bring yourselves | 


trouble !” 


“We care not for that,” was 
the reply. 


They took him down, ten or 


fifteen rods, beside a run of water; and 
Williams proceeded to search the hat, 
coat, vest, shirt, and pantaloons, in which 
they found eight dollars in Continental 


money; and at last, ordered him to take 
off his boots. At this, he changed color. 


posited in any place they desired —that 
they might keep him and send some one 
to New York with his order, so that they 
could obtain them unmolested. To this 
they replied, “ That it did not signify for 
him to make any offer, for he should not 
go.’ They then proceeded to the nearest, 
military station, which was at North Cas- 
tle, about twelve miles distant. On the 
way, André gave them his watch, telling 
them that “it was a prize.” On delivering 
him to Colonel Jamieson, the commanding 
officer, that gentleman enjoined the strict- 
est secresy, at the same time expressing 
an opinion that there were others doubt- 
less concerned in the plot. Major Tall- 
madge, who had commanded a guard, re- 
ceived André at Col. Jamieson’s quarters, 
}and afterwards, with about twenty men, 
|conducted him to Col. Sheldon, at Salem. 
The three accompanied André part of the 
way, and then left. During the night, 
Tallmadge caused André to be tied to a 
tree at Comyen hill. From Salem he was 
conveyed to West Point, and from thence 
to Tappan. 

Williams, Paulding, and Van Wart 


Williams drew off the left boot first, and| stood within the ring when André was 
Paulding seizing it, exclaimed, “My God!|hung. When the officer informed him 
here it is!” In it three half-sheets of writ-|that his time had nearly expired, and in- 
ten paper were found enveloped by a half | quired if he had anything to say, he an- 
sheet, marked, “Contents, West Point.” | swered, “ Nothing, but for them to witness 
Paulding again exclaimed, “My God/\to the world that he died like a brave 
he’s a spy!” On pulling off the other! man.” 
boot, a similar package was found. | The hangman, who was painted black, 
André was now allowed to dress, and| offered to put on the noose. “Take off 
they marched him across the road, into| your black hands!” said André; then 
the field, about twenty rods. The young| putting on the noose himself, took out his 
men winked to each other to make further | handkerchief, tied it on, drew it up, bow- 
discoveries, and inquired from whom he/ed with a smile to his acquaintances, and 
got the papers? “Off a man at Pine’s| died.” 
Bridge, a stranger to me,” replied André, | 
He then offered them for his liberty, his 
horse and equipage, watch, and one hun- 
dred guineas. This they refused to take, | 





Il. 


“The following, communicated to Mr. 


unless he informed them where he obtained 
the manuscript. He refused to comply, 
but again offered his horse, equipage, and 
one thousand guineas. They Were firm in 
their denial; and André increased his offer 
to ten thousand guineas and as many dry- 
goods as they wished, which should be de- 


|Browere, the artist, in the summer of 
| 1826, is the personal narrative of Isaac 
Van Wart, another of the party. It has 
not been referred to by any of those who 
have written on the subject, as far as our 
| observation has extended, and we are in- 
clined to think that it will be new to the 
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greater number of our readers.—Ep, Ga- 
ZETTE, 

I am the third son of Martinus Van 
Wart; he had fine children. I was born 
at Greenburg, Westchester county, but I 
don’t know on what day, but was chris- 
tened on the twenty-fifth of October, 
1748. 

When a division of the American army 
was at North Castle, commanded by Colo- 
nel Jamieson, I went on a scouting party, 
consisting of two besides myself, in order 
to way-lay the Cowboys or Refugees, who, 
we had noticé, passed the North River | 
post daily with cattle, horses, sheep, &c. 

While at the encampment at North Cas- 
tle, John’ Paulding came, one afternoon, to | 
me, saying, “Isaac, have you any objection | 
to going with me on a scout below?” 
“No,” says I. We then started between 
three and four in the afternoon, with our 
English rifles on our shoulders, and pro- 
ceeded southward. After walking a mile 
or so, we fell in with David Williams, 


and persuaded him to accompany us on 


our expedition. At night, we came to 
neighbor John Andrews’ barn at Mount 
Pleasant, and slept on the hay until day- 
break. We next crossed the fields to the 
North River post-road; and about half- 
past seven o’clock, we came to the widow 
tead’s house, got some milk and a pack of 
playing cards, At nine we reached the 
field beside the road, now the property of 
Mr. Wiley, three-quarters of a mile from 
Tarrytown. Getting over the fence, we 
found it filled with thick bushes, under- 
wood, &c., &c. * We cleared a spot; and 
Paulding, taking out the cards, said, “ Boys, 
we will draw cuts—two can play, while 
the third stands sentry.” The cuts were 
made, and I was to stand sentinel. 

During fifteen or twenty minutes, several 
neighbors, whose political principles I well | 
knew, passed the field where. we were, 
without discovering us— Paulding and 
Williams keeping a perfect silence, and I 
laying down within the bushes, close to 
the fence. Shortly, (say twenty or thirty 
minutes from the time of our arrival) I 
saw a horseman ride slowly along on a 
black horse, on the rising ground, directly 





opposite to where the Tarrytown academy 
now stands, I said to Paulding and Wil- 
liams, “‘Here’s a horseman coming; we 
must stop him.” We got up with our fire- 
locks ready, and waited for him to ad- 
vance. 

As soon as he (it was Major André) saw 
us standing by the fence, he reined in his 
horse, and riding straight up to us, said, 
“God bless you, my dear friends, I hope 
you belong to our party!” We asked 
“What party?” Without hesitation, he 
smilingly replied, “ Why, the lower party. 
I am a British officer; and to convince 
you that I am a gentleman, and aver the 
truth, see, here is my gold watch.” We 
told him he was wrong; for we neither 
belonged to his nor to the lower party, but 
were Americans, and that he was our 
prisoner. 

He started, changed color, and fetching 
a deep sigh, said, “God bless my soul! a 
body must do any thing to get along now- 
a-days.” Thereupon he showed us General 
Arnold’s passport, and said: “I have been 
in the country on particular business, and 
hope you won’t detain me a minute.” Af- 
ter we had read the passport, we ordered 
him to dismount and follow us. We then 
took down the fence and led him and his 
horse through into the thicket. Williams 
put up the fence as at first, that no suspi- 
cion or inquiry should arise from seeing it 
down. When Williams came up, Major 
André requested us again to release him, 
and said he would give us any sum of 
money we might ask, or any quantity of 
dry goods. You know ouranswer. After 
searching his clothes, we ordered him to 
sit down, and pulling off his boot, we per- 
ceived that his silk stocking sagged a little. 
We took that off, and found in it three 
letters that were not sealed. On taking 
off his other boot and stocking, we found 
three more unsealed letters, which contain- 
ed correct descriptions of the posts, re- 
doubts, cannon, &c., of West Point and 
other places. After we had taken posses- 
sion of these documents, he said, “* Now 
you have gotten all, lead on.” He put his 
stockings and boots on, and followed us to 
the road. Replacing the fence, we allow- 
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ed him to remount his horse and go in ad- 
vance. 

You never saw such an alteration in 
any man’s face. Only a few minutes be- 
fore, he was uncommonly gay in his looks ; 
but after we had made him prisoner, you 
could read in his face that he thought it 
was all over with him. We felt for him; 
but that was all we could do, so long as 
we meant to be honest to our country. 

We made our way as quickly and silently 
as we could to the encampment at North 
Castle. We never went into the main 


road, but kept in the by-ways, and never | 


stopped except to give the prisoner a little 
milk or so, which we got from the country 
people. When we arrived at Sands’ Mills, 
which was ten miles from where we cap- 
tured him, we surrendered the Major to 
the commanding officer, who was Colonel 
Jamieson. 

I wish you to know, that after travelling 
one or two miles, Major André said, “ I 
would to God you had blown my brains 
out when you stopped me.” During this 
speech, and the wale of the journey, big 
drops of sweat kept continually falling 
from his face. He suffered much in mind, 
as was apparent from his great dejection ; 
but he acted like a gentleman, candidly 
and politely. He never once attempted 
to escape.” 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 
CELEBRATION OF AMERICAN INDEPEN- 


DENCE aT LANCASTER, Pa., In 1779.—The | 


following is an extract from the unpublish- 
ed diary of Christopher Marshall. In 1779, 


the fourth of July fell on Sunday, and the! 


celebration was on the following day : 
“July 5th.—After breakfast went into 
town, where preparations were making for 
Col. Jacob Glotz’s regiment to march about 
a mile out of town this afternoon, to cele- 
brate the anniversary of our Independence. 
Notice of this was sent me by billet this 
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morning, and afterwards waited on by the 
aforesaid colonel and George Hoffs, with a 
polite invitation to accompany them. * * 
Near two o’clock went down to the Court 
House, where, after some little time, hav- 
ing joined Col. Jacob Glotz’s battalion of 
militia, placing me at the head of the com- 
mittee who walked two by two, then the 
corporation, the colonels, one and two with 
their battalion, colours flying, drums, fifes, 
and band of music, went in procession 
down Queen street to a spacious piece of 
woodland, adjoining Conestoga Creek, with 
fine spring, where, after some time spent 
in social cheerfulness, the men having 
grounded their arms, they then formed in 
order, whereupon the following healths 
were drunk, I being toast-master, viz. : 

“ist. The true Independent and Sove- 
reign States of America. 

“9d. The Great Council of America. 

“ 3d.-His most Christian Majesty, Louis 
the 16th. 

“4th. His Excellency, General Washing- 
ton. ‘ 

“5th. The American Army and Navy, 
may they be victorious and invincible. 

“6th. The nations in friendship and alli- 
ance with America. 

“7th. The American ambassadors 
foreign courts. 

“sth. The memory of the officers and 
soldiers who have fallen in defence of 
America. 

“9th. Pennsylvania. 

“10th. May only those Americans enjoy 
freedom who are ready to die for its de- 
fence. 

“11th. Liberty triumphant. 

“12th. Confusion, shame, and disgrace 
to our enemies : may the foes of America, 
slaves to tyranny, humble and fall down be- 
fore her. 

“13th. May the rising States of America 
reach the summit of human power and 
grandeur by enjoying every blessing. 

* Each of these healths was attended by 
a discharge of the musketry that would 
have done honor to old veterans. After 
which they all returned, under the same 
regularity, walked through some of the 
principal streets, and drew up in front of 


at 
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the Court House, where they discharged 
three regular volleys of musketry, received 
every man some cold drink. I then went 
into the front, thanked the officers and pri- 
vates, in the name of the ‘committee, for 
their great zeal shown in support of the 
freedom of independency in general, and 
for their manly prudence, good conduct 
and sobriety on this memorable occasion, 
for which they returned me their hearty 
thanks. The colonel then dismissed them, 


and they departed in great good humor, | 


peace, and harmony. The committee broke 
up, and I returned home completely tired, 
yet pleased with our conduct.” 


LuTHeran Cuurcu at Ruareseck, N. 
Y.—In 1718 there were thirty-five Palatine 
families of one hundred and forty persons 
at Rhinebeck. A Lutheran church has 
stood since 1727 on the site where the pre- 


sent edifice stands. The church records go | 


back to 1733. The present church dates back 
prior to 1742. It was occasionally visit- 
ed by Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 


of Pennsylvania, and Rev. Mr. Hartwig, | 


of New York city. After 1746, the church 


enjoyed the services of one or two settled | 


astors, who were succeeded by Rev. Mr. 


feifer, from Germany, who labored among | 


them many years, tiil a state of perfect but 
harmless insanity separated him from the 
congregation. He lived many years there- 
after, and died, says the Rev. Augustus 
Wackerhagen, who gives me these details, 
“at an advanced age, within my recollec- 
tion, in the first fifteen years of the present 
century.” THis successor for thirty years, 
from about 1802 to 1832, was the Rev. Dr. 
Quitman, the father of the late Gen. John 
A. Quitman. S. 


Tae Capucatns in Marne (H. M., Vol. 
VII. p. , ix.p. ).—Mr. Ferdinand 
Deniz obligingly sends a few notes. He 
thinks the words Hurons and Iroquois 
used loosely for any Indians. According 
to his authority, “ Father Leonard of Char- 
tres, custos of Canada, was put to death 
by the English, in 1655.” 

Father Leonard may have been killed in 
Acadia, but Charlevoix, in his account of 


| affairs there, makes no allusion to the kill- 
\ing of a Capuchin; New England authori- 
‘ties do not mention it, and it has escaped 
‘the careful research of the late: Jacques 
| Viger, who does not.include him in his 
* Martyrs of Canada.” 

“Father Paschal, of Troyes, and Father 
| Archange de Luynes were lost in 1649, on 
their return from Canada, the vessel being 
wrecked in the Loire.” 


Spanish Governors oF Lovistana.— 
|In the February number of this Magazine, 
a list of the governors of Louisiana under 
the French dominion has been published ; 
now the names of those under the domi- 
nion of Spain will be given. 

1766.—Though Aubry discharged the 
functions of governor until 1769, Don An- 
tonio de Ulloa was sent, in 1766, to take 
possession of the colony. He landed at 
New Orleans -on the 5th of March, 1766, 
but was expulsed from the country on the 
lst of November, 1768. Antonio de Ulloa 
was born in Seville, on the 12th of Janu- 
ary, 1716. 

1769.—Don Alexander O’Reilly was put 
in possession of Louisiana on the 17th of 
August, 1769, and ruled it until the 29th 
of October, 1770. He was a native of Ire- 
land, where he was born about the year 
1735. He died suddenly, at an advanced 
age, in 1794. 

1770.—Don Luis de Ungaza succeeded 
O’Reilly, and retained the office of governor 
until the Ist of February, 1777. He was 
colonel of the regiment of Havana. His 
administration was very popular. 

Don Bernardo de Galvez was Ungaza’s 
successor, and exercised the duties of his 
position until 1785. He married a native 
of Louisianai He closed his life in August, 
1794, being then Viceroy of Mexico. 

1785.—Don Estevan Miro remained at 
the head of the government until the 30th 
of November, 1791. He carried with him 
the good wishes and the regrets of the 
colonists, says Martin. 

1791.:—Francois Louis Hector, Baron de 
Carondelet, acted as governor until the 1st 
of August, 1797. He was a native of Flan- 
ders, and, says Gayarré, had, by his acknow- 
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ledged ability and unremitting exertions 
and zeal, risen to rank and importance in 
the service of Spain. 

1797.—Brigadier-General Gayoso de Le- 
mos, who succeeded Carondelet, died on 
the 18th of July, 1799. ‘He had been 
educated in England, and had adopted 
some of the habits peculiar to that country, 
particularly that of indulging too much in 
the pleasures of the table. He died ex- 
tremely poor.” 

1799.—The Marquis of Casa Calvo be- 
came governor, and was superseded by 
Salcedo in 1801. 

1801.—Don Juan Manuel De Salcedo, a 
brigadier-general in the armies of Spain, 
arrived in Louisiana about the 15th of 
June, 1801, to exercise the supreme autho- 
rity in the province. He ceased to dis- 
charge the duties of governor on the 30th 
of November, 1803, when Louisiana was 
delivered to Laussat, the French commis- 
sioner sent to take possession of it. 

H. Tirvs. 


Letrers or JaspER Yates* to Col. Burd, 


at Tinian :— 
“ LANCASTER, December 19, 1777. 

“ Honorgp Sir: Capt. Crouse delivered 
your letter within this hour, so that my 
answer to your questions cannot be as full 
as I could wish. It is generally believed 
that the chevausx de rise have been raised ; 
I do not know, however, that any certain 
views had been received on the subject that 
could impede them from accomplishing it 
for so many weeks, when every succor of 
provisions depended on their exertions in 
this particular. There was no battle fought 
near Whitemarsh—the two armies were 
drawn up within view of each other, but 
our situation being exceedingly advanta- 
geous on the summit of a hill, Gen. Howe 
did not think proper to risk an attack. On 
Thursday, Lord Cornwallis came up to 
Philadelphia with 4,000 men, attacked the 
militia under Gen. Potts, and drove them 
off, and also the main body, for about eight 





* The writer of these letters, Jasper Yates, was 
for many years one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, within the remembrance of 
many citizens of that Commonwealth still living. 





miles, killing and taking many prisoners. 
The militia, it is said, behaved in their 
usual way—very ill. The enemy are now 
all gone into Philadelphia, and our head- 
quarters are at the light-house, about 
twenty-five miles from Philadelphia. In 
the late excursion of the enemy from Phi- 
ladelphia, they committed great devasta- 
tion, and was guilty of great cruelties. 
They stripped families of all denominations 
of clothes, bedding, and every thing they 
could lay their hands upon, making fire of 
the furniture. It is told us, that the As- 
sembly are busied in making a law to re- 
peal the militia act, and proposing a com- 
mutation of money for actual service. 
This is done under the recommendation of 
Congress, who had required of each State 
a new quota of men for the Continental 
army: a law of this kind would be of in- 
finite service to the community. A letter 
has, this morning, been received, giving an 
account that Lord Cornwallis, Parson Du- 
ché, and several Quakers had lately em- 
barked for England. Duché lately wrote 
a very foolish letter to Gen, Washington, 
which, I suppose, somewhat affrights bim, 
when he finds that America is not so easy 
a conquest as he once believed, If I can 
procure a copy of the letter, I will send it 
to you.” 
‘“ LANCASTER, December 26, 1777. 

“Honorep Sir: I have received your 
favor by I. Evans, and now send youa 
copy of Duché’s letter to Gen. Washington. 
I have just finished transcribing it. The 
Congress and gentlemen of the army would, 
I fancy, show but little mercy to the Par- 
son, if he was in their power. They are 
particularly reflected upon with much se- 
verity, in the letter; indeed, I think, with 
circumstances of high aggravation. There 
are, however, some melancholy truths con- 
tained in it, which I ardently wish could 
not be told. The most exceptionable part 
of it, to me ‘seems, that passage wherein 
he exhorts the General to negociate for 
America at the head of his army, if Con- 
gress should not assent to his proposals, 
This is plainly advising him to commit a 
flagrant breach of trust. It is true, Gen. 
Monk, before the Revolution, played the 
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same game with success and advantage 


himself. I can only reply, in the words of | 


Shakspeare, ‘Though I love the treason, 
yet my soul abhors the traitor,’ 
be able to form your own judgment of the 
letter. Your strictures, however, on it 
should not be trusted to every conveyance. | 
When you have perused and done with | 
the letter, be pleased to forward it to me 
by some safe hand, as I propose sending it | 
to Fort Pitt, and copies are to be got with | 
great difficulty. I also inclose a copy of| 
verses on the celebrated wire of Dr. Frank- | 
lin. They are, in my opinion, exceedingly | 
well wrote, and contain the true Attic salt. 
The authoress (Miss Norris) acquired much 
political reputation by them, in Philadel- 
yhia. There is but little news stirring. | 
Ve hear that a party of the enemy are | 
gone towards Chester, to forage. Ten or 
twelve detachments are sent in quest of 
them, who are determined to give no quar- | 
ters. Morgan’s riflemen are determined to | 
scalp, and the light-horse to dispatch the | 
prisoners. It seems this resolution was | 
taken on being informed that a party of! 
the British light-horse, having taken two| 


You will | 
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| Tur Orpen Tores.—Letter from Ed- 
ward Shippen to his son, Edward, the lat- 
ter afterwards Chief Justice of Pennsyl- 
vania :—* 
“Lancaster, March 20th, 1754. 

“My Dzar Son: My son, Joe, and my- 
self get up every morning at about sunrise, 
having prepared over night some dry hick- 
ory for a good fire. We then sit close to 
our business till 9 o’clock, and find we can 
do more in that time than all the rest of 
the day, as we are afterwards often inter- 
rupted. Neither do we receive visits, nor 
return any until it is near sunset; and we 
eat so moderately, without tasting a drop 
of strong liquor, that the whole day seems 
a long morning to us; and, if a best friend 
should happen to come to saunter away an 
hour or two with us, we make it a fixed 
rule plainly to tell him that we are so en- 
gaged—that we cannot possibly wait upon 
him, And then, that we may be suffi- 
ciently refreshed with sleep, we have 
agreed upon ten o’clock at night for going 


‘to bed; and so, after eating a light supper, 


ind drinking a little wine, we lay ourselves 
down with light stomachs, cool heads, and 


of our soldiers, inquired of their officer! 


what they should do with the prisoners ; 
he answered, ‘Give no quarters—murder 
them; they, accordingly, dispatched one, 
and gave the other many wounds, but he 
survived to tell the horrid tale to our army, 
who were greatly inflamed by his account. 
Mr. Sam. Meredith brought up this account 
yesterday, from head-quarters, and, I be- 
lieve, it may be depended upon as truth. 
Such brutalities and retaliations must ag- 
gravate in a ten-fold degree the horrors of 
war; we sink from men into savages by 
such inhuman conduct. I hear our Assem- 
bly have agreed upon suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, for three months. If 
any thing further occurs before Hans sets 
off, I will communicate it to you.” 


_ An Inrivux or Boys.—In the year 1793, 
in the town of Stow, Massachusetts (which, 
according to the census three years pre- 
vious to that date, contained 801 inhabi- 
tants) there were forty-two births, of which 
Jorty were males. 


quiet consciences. Now, this practice. I, 
almost affectionately, recommend to you. 
Your promotion and happiness in this vex- 
atious world will depend principally upon 
your own conduct; and, the more the 
world sees you are able to do for yourself, 
the more ready it will be to offer you its . 
best services. It is too common a thing 


‘for young men, when they first appear 
/upon the stage of action, to aim at gran- 
deur and politeness. They delight to see 
‘their friends (often, falsely, so called) fre- 
quently at their houses, and to entertain 
| them in a genteel manner. The friends are 
pleased with this, and bring other acquaint- 
ances with them to dine, etc. Then, after- 
| wards, they sit at table two or three hours, 


| 


| tippling of wine or punch; which, render- 


ing the company unfit for any business, a 
walk to the bowling-green or to the bil- 
liard table is proposed and consented to ; 





* Edward Shippen, Sen., died on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1781, aged 78 years—letter written at age of 
51 years. 
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and, on their return from thence in the 
evening, instead of being calm and cool, 
and having the pleasure of refiecting upon 
a well-spent day, either for the advantage 
_ of their family or the public, or both— 

they are become so stupid that they don’t 
know what to do with themselves, but 
either go to tavern or to one or other of 
their houses, and drink away care till the 
clock strikes twelve; and then, being quite 
devils and quite beasts, they stagger away 
home, to snore and groan by the sides of 
their poor innocent, young wives, who de- 


serve ten thousand better things at their | 
hands—and all this after the poor things | 


have been moping at home and bemoaning 
themselves of their hard fate, and crying 
out, a hundred times in an evening, ‘ We di, 
if these be the pleasures of m: atrimony, 
would to Heaven we had remained under 
our parents’ roofs.’ But, to return: when 
they have wallowed in their beds till about 
eleven o’clock next morning, then they 
raise their unclean bodies in order to act 
the same part over again. 
tional creature excuse such a behavior to 


God, his wife, and family, or even to him- | 


self? Wil] not the practice of these things 


bring a man into contempt, and soon re-| 
duce him to penury and want, by destroy- | 
ing the constitution and, of course, his ca-| 


pacity for his employment ? A young, 

married man should be very diligent, fru: 
gal and careful, that he may not only be 
able always to support himself, his wife, 


a hundred or two pounds ‘for ev ery one of 
them, when they go out into the wide, 
wide world. Young folks ought never to 


begin where their industrious, saving pa-| 
sometimes, I should choose to retire into 


rents left off. I have almost gone through 
the world, and have gained a little experi- 


ence by my own mistakes and blunders, | 
having had no friend to advise me, as you) 


and your brother, and sister have; and, 
therefore, I hope you will, all three of you, 
be always ready and willing to obey my 
instructions. You are not able to conceive, 


without great consideration, the unspeak- | 


able advantage of having a bosom friend, 
who always has and always will make your 
happiness his study; and, whilst others'| 
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'say no more on that head. 





Can any ra-| 


|of husbanding our precious time. 
| your cousin Allen, opulent as he is 
| will find him up early, and busily employ ed 
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will behave and speak to youas suits their 
interests, he will never tell you anything 
but the truth. But, of counsel as valuable 
as this is, you are soon to be deprived; 
for, according to the course of nature, I 
cannot stay long here, even if I lived be- 
yond the usual age of man. However, we 
must all wait till the change comes; and, 
were I sure it was near at hand, I hope it 
would not be grievous, but joyous; and, 
as I know that I must then hold up my 
hand at the bar of God, I am resolved, by 
divine assistance, to work out my 8: ilvation 
with fear and trembling. But, I have 
made a digression. Iam not able to ex- 
press the great anxiety With which I have 
supported and educated my children—so I 
Avoid, what 


the world calls, pleasure. Pleasure is only 


| for crowned heads and the great, who have 


their incomes sleeping and waking; but 


gs; 


| young men, who are just beginning the 


world, ought to shudder at the thought of 
spending their youthful days in idleness. 
Not that I would refuse young persons in- 
nocent diversions, provided they are well 
timed and not too frequent. If you 


serve pleasure, you will find it in tempe- 


rance and sobriety, charity and virtue, and 
in the diligent and honest pursuits of your 
concerns. Will it not yield a man the 
greatest satisfaction, in the evening, to 
think he has been closely employed all day 
for the support of the friend of his bosom 


| and his little babes, all hovering about him ? 
and house full of children, but also lay up | 


How sweet and refreshing is it for a man 
and wife often to spend their evenings at 
home, without any other company! For 
my own part, rather than be deprived by 
my very best friends of such a pleasure 


our chambers so that even our own ser- 
vants should not know where to find us out. 
But, I have not done with our own method 
Go to 

, you 


until coffee-house hours; and, when he in- 
vites any number of gentlemen to dinner 
(which he can so well afford), he soon de- 
sires the favor of being excused from 


_ drinking, and this without blushing. Visit 
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Mr. Francis, Mr. Twiner, Mr. Willing, and 
other temperate, industrious gentlemen— 
I mean, in the daytime—and you will 
presently see, by their countenances, that 
they would rather have your room than 
your company. I desire you will never 
go a-fishing to the Cape, or any other 
dangerous place, nor keep company with 
any vicious set of companions. 

‘“* Remember, if a man should spend 3s, 
in liquor, necessarily or otherwise, in his 
own house, every day ; and 3s. 6d. at club, 
every night ; and £2 at the Assembly ; and 
£4 per annum at the concert—it will re- 
quire £125 12s, 6d. to support such pro- 
ceedings. And remember, if a man rises 
from the breakfast table at eleven, dines 
alone and sits still till three, goes to the 
coffee-house at the end of the day—I say, 


if aman is guilty of such practices, then| 
he will only have three hours a day for his | 
business, and no time at all for his studies. | 


“This letter I write, God knows, with 
my heart full of love and affection, for 
your instruction, as far as you may stand 
in need of it; and I desire you will lock 
it up in your drawer, for my sake. I have 
a copy in my own hand-writing, which I 
shall keep. Consider! consider it! and 
may God bless and preserve you, for Je- 
sus Christ’s sake.” 


Cor. ELy 8. Parker, Aide-de-camp and 
Private Secretary to General Grant, is an 
Indian of the purest blood of the Iroquois, 
and is at present Head Chief of the Six 
Nations. He is a finely educated man, an 
able civil engineer, and, before the war, 
made the acquaintance of Gen. Grant in 
Galena, Ill., where he was superintending 
the erection of Government buildings. 
The famous Red Jacket was his grand 
uncle, and Col. P. now carries with him 
the great silver medal presented to that 
chieftain by Washington, in 1792. During 
the war he has been constantly attached to 
the personal staff of Gen. Grant. 


Hosrirats 1x ParapEtpnta.—On the 
oceasion of the dedication of the new Mu- 
nicipal Hospital, Dr. Wilson Jewell made 
the following interesting remarks :— 

HIST. MAG. VOL. IX. 22 


“Up to the year 1743 there had not 
been a hospital in our city. In 1726, the 
small-pox broke out in the city, and a 
house located near where Ninth and South 
streets intersect was used as a pest-house. 
The victims of the epidemic in those days 
were taken to farm-houses. In the year 
1743, the merchants, as a safeguard, took 
the subject into consideration, because the 
epidemic was increasing as immigrants 
came upon our shores. The Colonial As- 
sembly became alarmed, and they built a 
pest-house on State Island, at a later pe- 
riod called Fisher’s Island, near the mouth 
of the Schuylkill. This remained in use 
until the Lazaretto was built. The calami- 
tous necessity, in 1793, so alarmed the in- 
(habitants that it was then considered ab- 
solutely necessary to establish some mea- 
sures to insure the public safety of this 
city. The Guardians of the Poor had al- 
ready refused to receive small-pox or fever 
| patients. The Pennsylvania Hospital was 
| closed at that time. The Guardians of the 
| Poor took the old Circus, but the residents 
‘of the vicinity threatened to burn the 
| place down unless the object was removed. 
| Application was then made to the magis- 
‘tracy of the city, and finally a place was 
\selected on Bush Hill. The Board of 
| Health organized in 1794, and purchased 
the Fish Tavern, on the west side of the 
bridge, now occupied by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. This was used for a 
|time for hospital purposes, The first hos- 
pital established by the city was in 1796 
or’97. This was the Wigwam Hotel, at 
the foot of Race street, on the Schuylkill. 
It was then a somewhat celebrated tavern, 
| to which gentlemen resorted to eat perch, 
the same as they now do at the Falls, where 
catfish and coffee are popular. This hospi- 
tal retained the name of the Wigwam 
House for several years; the sign that 
used to swing there is in Germantown, but, 
being defaced by the ravages of time, has 
been painted over. In 1805, the citizens 
in the vicinity of the Wigwam Hospital 
entered complaints against the institution. 
It was finally removed to other ground, on 
the Wissahickon road, near where Broad 
and Wallace streets now intersect each 
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other. This place was occupied for two 
seasons only, when the citizens rebelled 
and demanded its removal. Then, for a 
time, the city was again without a hospital. 
The people settled down in the opinion 
that, if the epidemic should again visit the 
city, buildings should be put up at re- 
spectful distances to meet the emergency. 
In the year 1810, a hospital was, after 
much trouble, erected on Bush Hill, where 
it remained until 1855, when it was re- 
moved. Since that time Philadelphia has 
been without a city hospital.” 


QUERIES. 


Docror Gian Baptista ScanDELLA.— 
In the Belles Lettres Repository for 1806 I 
find the following: 


The following elegant Italian verses were wriiten at 
Niagara in October, 1796, by Dr. Gian Baptista 
Scandella, who died at New York in September, 1798, 
of the yellow-fever. 


LA CASCATA DI NIAGARA, 


Giunta al confin dove il petroso letto 
In voragin si cangia ampia e profonda, 
Curva a un salto'precipita giu bonda 
Da non salsi oceano spinta alio stretto. 


Rotto con fragor cupo, in suso e astretto 
Tl flutto rimbalzar, che l’aere innonda 
Disciolto in fumo e al ciel par si confonda: 
Sotto i pie trema il suol, balma nel petto. 


Con passo incerto quell’ abisso imenso 
Da una rupe mirar fami; e a quel’imi 
Orror rimani istupidito il senso 

Sul nebbioso volume indi a sublimi 

Voli in’ergo; a calcar natura io penso; 
Tal che in me di mortal piu nulla estimi. 


TRANSLATION—THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. ! 
'ed by Thomas Boylston. 


Borne to the rocky bed’s extremest brow, 

The flood leaps headlong, not a moment waits; 
To join the whirlpool, deep and vast below, 

The saltless ocean* hurries through the straits, 


Hoarse roars the broken wave; and upward driven 
Dashes in air—dissolving vapors prest, 

Confound the troubled elements with heaven— 
Earth quakes beneath ; heart trembles in the breast. 


* Lake Erie, ' 











With steps uncertain to a jutting rock, 

To gaze upon the immense abyss I hie, 
And all my senses feel a horrid shock, 

As down the steep I turn my dizzy eye. 


On cloudy steams I take a flight sublime, 
Leaving the world and nature’s works behind; 
And as the pure empyreal height I climb, 
Reflect with rapture on the ¢mmortal mind. 
Hon. 8. L. Mircnitt. 


Where can any account of Dr. Scandella 
be found ? , 


REPLIES. 


Portraits By Coptry.—(H. M. VIII. p. 
345 ; IX. p. 128.)—I send you a list of por- 
traits in the possession of Harvard Col- 
lege, which were painted by John Single- 
ton Copley, father of the late Lord Lynd- 
hurst : 

1. John Adams, President of the United 
States. Born 1735; died 1826. Bequest 
of Nicholas Ward Boylston. 

2. Samuel Adams, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Born 1722; died 1803. Painted 
for Thomas Melville, Esq., and bequeathed 


' by his daughter, Priscilla Melville. 


8. Nathaniel Appleton, D.D., Fellow of 
Harvard College. Born 1693; died 1784. 


| Painted in 1764. 


4. Margaret Gibbs Appleton, wife of 


|Nathaniel Appleton, D.D. Born 1701; 


died 1771. Painted in 1763. 

5. Nicholas Boylston. Born 1716; died 
1771. Bequest of Nicholas Ward Boylston. 

6. Thomas Boylston. Bequest of Nicho- 
las Ward Boylston. 

7. Madam Boylston. Bequest of Nicho- 
las Ward Boylston. 

8. Nicholas Boylston (No. 2). Present- 

9. Thomas Hancock. Born 1703; died 
1764. Presented by his nephew, Governor 
John Hancock. 

10. Edward Holyoke, President of Har- 
vard College. Born 1689; died 1769. Pre- 


sented by his grandchildren, Judith and 


Susan Ward Turner, 
11. Thomas Hubbard, Treasurer of Har 
vard College. Born 1702: died 1773, Pre 
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sented by his grandchild, Mrs. Sarah Ap- 
pleton. 

12. Thomas Hollis. Born 1659; died 
1731. [Attributed to Copley, but must 
have been copied by him, since he was born 
after Mr. Hollis’s death.] L. 

CamBriver, May 9, 1865. 


AccouNTS OF THE YELLOW FEVER IN 
New Yorx«.—(H. M. Vol. VIII. p. 75; IX. 


p. 130.)—Hardie published an account of 


the yellow fever in 1798, entitled, “An Ac- 
count of the Malignant Fever lately pre- 
valent in the City of New York, contain- 
ing, 1. A Narrative, &c. 2. The Manner 
in which the Poor were Relieved, &c. 3. 
A List of Donations, &c. 4. A List of the 
Names of the Dead, &c. 5. A comparative 
view of the Fever of the Year 1798 with 
that of the Year 1795. By James Hardie, 
A.M. New York: Hurtin & McFarlane, 
1799. 8vo. 148 pp. The preface bears date 
January 15, 1799; too early, of course, to 
notice the fever of that year. 


Gov. Wa. Burnet.—(H. M. Vol. IX. p. 
129.)—Abraham Vanhorn and his (Van- 
horn’s) wife ‘Mary are the executors named 
in Gov. Burnet’s will. Boston. 


Tne Prince Socrrry.—(H. M. Vol. IX. 
p- 136.)—Your correspondent (R. T.) is 
mistaken in the date of the celebration of 
the centenary of Rev. Thomas Prince’s 
death by the society which bears his name. 
It was held October 22, 1858, not 1860, in 
the rooms of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society. By the way, a brief 
account of the origin of the Prince Society 
is given in the last number of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Re- 
gister, Vol. XLX. p. 188. 

ONE WHO ATTENDED THE CENTENNIAL, 


REFORMED AND SECONDED OFFICERS.— 
(H. M. Vol. VIII. p. 391.)—Some time since 
the query was propounded as to the signifi- 
cation of a reformed and a seconded officer, 
and the difference between them. The 
following are the definitions given by Stoc- 





W. H. Allen & Co., 1853: “ Reformed 
Officer—one whose troop or company being 
broken up, is continued on full or half-pay. 
He preserves the right of seniority, and 
continues in the way of preferment by bre- 
vet. Seconded—a term applied to those 
officers whose companies or regiments have 
been reduced, but who continue to do 
duties in others, and are destined to fill up 
the first vacancies. We have borrowed 
the expression, and say ‘to be seconded.’ 
When an officer is seconded, he remains 
upon full pay, his rank goes on, and he 
may purchase the next vacant step without 
being obliged to memorialize in the man- 
ner that a half-pay officer must.” Conse- 
quently a reformed officer is a retired one, 
so to speak, in a measure—. e., placed “in 
retreat ”—while a seconded officer conti- 
nues in active service with or without, as it 
may be, actual command. The writer has 
seen seconded officers of disbanded regi- 
ments in the uniform of those corps, doing 
duty as supernumeraries in regiments with 
an entirely. different dress, in the Austrian 
service in Italy, in 1852. The seconded 
officers had belonged to the Croats, and 
wore chocolate or brown frock-coats, while 


‘the regiment they were attached to were 


| 


some Austrian infantry clad in white. This 
distinction of colors led to inquiry, and im- 
pressed the circumstance upon the memory 
0 ANCHOR. 





Societies and their Proceedings. 


DELAWARE. 


Historioan Society or Detaware.— Wilming- 
ton, April, 1865. The Historical Society met in 
their room in the Institute. Several interesting 
pamphlets and other’ things were presented to 
the Society ;. amongst them was a cannon ball 
from the Brandywine battle-field, by Merrit Can- 
by. A piece of the planking of the schooner 
Althea of this city, eaten through by the worms 
in Port Royal harbor, was presented by the same 
gentleman. He also exhibited to the Society a 


queler’s Military Encyclopedia, London, | piece of window-frame, with a large gash. in it 
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from the cut of a sword. The circumstances 
connected with it were as follows: When the 
British army entered Wilmington in 1777, Mrs. 
Canby, the mother of Mr. Merrit Canby, was 
sitting at her window, with a child in her arms, 
when a Hessian slashed at her with his sword. 
Mrs. Canby avoided the blow, but a large piece 
was cut out of the window frame. The portion 
of the frame from which the piece was slashed 
was afterwards cut out, and has since been pre- 
served in the family of Mr. Canby. The British 
afterwards, in spite of the entreaties of Mrs. 
Canby, nearly whipped the soldier to death.— 
The Rev. Mr, Wiswell will read a paper at some 
future meeting of the society, which will contain 
a history of the Second Presbyterian Church. 

May.—The Society’s stated meeting. In the| 
absence of the President, Merrit Canby, Esq., 
was on motion called to the chair, The reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed | 
with after the transaction of usual routine of bu- 
siness, 

The discourse of Rev. Mr. Aikman on the 
Second Presbyterian Church was postponed till 
the next regular meeting in June. 

Rev. Mr. Aikman presented the following pre- 
amble and resolutions on the death of the late 
President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, 
which on motion were adopted, 

Whereas, This Society holds its regular meet- 
ing at the close of a month (Richmond was 
taken April 3, Lee surrendered April 9, Johnson 
surrendered April 26) made for ever memorable 
in the annals of this country and the history of 
the world, by the sudden and entire overthrow 
of the great rebellion which for four years has 
been striking at the nation’s existence, and by 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln (April 14), 
the President of the United States, a month in 
which the people have been lifted to loftiest 
heights of joy and plunged in the deepest 
abysses of sorrow; and 

Whereas, It is fitting that, as a Society, we 
should place on record our opinions and feelings 
on an occasion so august and historic; therefore 

Resolved, That the great fact announced yes- 
terday (May 10) by the President of the United | 
States, in a public proclamation that “armed re- 
sistance to the authority of the Government may 
be regarded as at an end,” thus making certain 
the reéstablishment of the Government as one 
undisputed power over the whole land, the main- 
tenance of the Union and the triumph of Repub- 
lican institutions, call for the grateful homage of 
every loyal heart to the Triune God, by whose 
infinite and forbearing kindness and almighty 
power alone this victory has been achieved. 

Resoled, That we recognise the goodness 
and favor of Almighty God in the inspiration of 





faith and courage and constancy which has ena- 
bled this people to endure the sacrifices, bear 
the bereavements, perform the labors, and wait 
amid disasters for success; which has made pro- 
perty, love, life, of no value as compared with the 
well-being of the country; which has borne the 
nation through the storm of sorrow and blood 
and death to this day of triumph and hope. 

Resolved, That we record our gratitude, too 
feeble for words, to our soldiers on land and sea, 
as to those who have been a living wall of stony 
arms and brave hearts between us and what was 
worse than death, our country’s ruin; living, we 
regard them as claiming our affection and our 
care; dead, we mourn them as our loved and 
gone; their memories we cherish as a sacred 
legacy to be handed down to all the coming time. 

Resolved, That we revere the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln as a man raised especially by 
God, and endowed to lead this people through 
this conflict; his great abilities, his far-seeing 
wisdom, his unimpeached rectitude, his calm 
equipoise and buoyant hope in disaster, his mode- 
ration and kindness in success, his patient and 
unselfish devotion to the country’s good, and 
finally his martyr death, have fixed him for ever 
in our affections, our reverence, and call forth 
our gratitude to God who gave him to the na- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we think of his assassination 
with only the deepest shame and horror, seeing 
in it the exhibition of the last and cunning ini- 
quity of secession and rebellion, which, beginning 
with falsehood and treachery, carried forward with 
deception, oppression, and cruelty to its own 
people, and the deliberate robbery and premedi- 
tated and calculating starvation of helpless pri- 
soners of war, could only add to the long 
catalogue the nameless crime of the murder of 
the President of the United States, 

Resolved, That the destruction of human 
slavery, the removal for all time of an element at 
once our shame and dishonor, and the danger of 
our liberties; the annihilation of the doctrine of 
State Sovereignty and Secession; the establish- 
ment of the authority of our Government—are 
worth all the blood and treasure spent in these 
four years of war. : 

Resolved, That to the mighty host of the 
bereaved who mourn for those who have fallen 
on the battle-field, in hospital, and prison. we 
bring our sympathy; their grief is ours; we 
honor them in their sorrow with a reverence in- 
ferior only to that which hallows the memory of 
their dead. 

Resolved, finally, That here, in our hour of 
triumph and sorrow, we pledge ourselves anew 
to our country, her cause, and to universal li- 
berty. 
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Rev. Mr. Coleman, the corresponding secretary 
“of the Society, read a communication from Gen. 

John Meredith Read, informing the Society of 
the favorable disposition of the Swedish Govern- 
ment towards the Society, and its willingness to 
afford every facility to those making elforts to 
secure definite information concerning the early 
history and origin of the Swedish colony on the 
Delaware river. 

Communications from His Excellency Count 
Manderstrom, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Swe- 
den, and Consul-General Habicht, from the same 
Government, through the kindness of Gen. Read, 
were read to the Society. 

Gen. Read also presented the Society, on be- 


half of His Excellency Count Manderstrom, a| 


work published in the Swedish language at 
Stockholm in the year 1702, by Thomas Campa- 
nius of Stockholm, a translation of which by Du 
Ponceau was published some years since. 

Other interesting donations were made, 


ILLINOIS. 


Cuatcaco Histortcat Sociery.— April 18, 1865. 
The regular monthly meeting was held, Hon. 
Mark Skinner, President pro tempore. 

The Librarian reported the aggregate collec- 
tions for the month to be 488, from fifty-seven 
different sources. Among those of chief interest 
were a bound folio volume of the Laws of New 
Hampshire, 1761; a file of Aforgenbladt, the old- 
est newspaper now printed in Norway, being the 
entire daily file for 1819, published at Christiania; 
an old land patent of New York, with the mas- 
sive State seal, 1791; also, a volume, bound, 
of the “ Genius of Universal Emancipation,” one 
of the earliest anti-slavery publications of Ameri- 
ca, printed at Baltimore by Benjamin Lundy, in 
1827. 

A singular old pamphlet was received and ex- 
hibited at the meeting, entitled “ Memoir of the 
Northern Kingdom,” written, a. p. 1872, &c., &c., 
“now first publishe! ; Quebeck, a. p. 1901,” a 
pamphlet of forty-eight pages, apparently prirted 
near fifty years since. It describes the supposed 
condition of our country in 1872, which the 
writer divides into a “ Northern” and a “ South- 
ern” kingdom, and the “Illinois Republic,” the 
latter “ for many years the receptacle of intrigu- 
ing, discontented, and abandoned men from both 
of the American Kingdoms.” The writer makes 
severe reflections on the former loyalty of Vir- 
ginia and of the South in general. 

The correspondence for the month was exhi- 
bited, embracing twenty-eight letters received 
and 125 written. 

Mr, Rufus Blanchard presented a very exten- 





sive account, in manuscript, of Kansas in 1856, 
written by a former citizen of Chicago. 

From a colored soldier of the 54th Mass. Vols., 
at Charleston, was received an extended and 
well-written paper (also in manuscript, and ap- 
parently original) on the “Dissolution of the 
Union,” composed probably within the past ten 
years, and found in the mansion of R. B. Rhett, 
at Charleston. 

George P. Hanson, Esq., U. S. Consul at Elsi- 
nore, gave an historical sketch of “‘ Saxo Gramma- 
ticus,’ whose work, written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, Mr. Hanson has procured for presentation 
to the society. 

An interesting communication was read from 
Hon. George Churchill, Troy, Illinois, relative to 
publications now issued on the “ Early Days in 
Madison County ;” also correcting some errors in 
Governor Ford's History of Illinois, 

From Mrs. Mary A. Burns, daughter of the late 
William Lewis, of Magnolia, Illinois, a member of 
the Society of Friends and a correspondent of 
this society, was received a very appropriate no- 
tice of the recent decease of her father, who had 
prepared by request before his death, some writ- 


| ten recollections of his friend, the late Benjamin 


Lundy, besides arranging to present several valu- 
able publications for the uses of this society. 

From Mr. H. R. Boss and others, a committee 
of the Chicago Typographical Union, was re- 
ceived a contribution of money, with the pledge 
of a much larger sum, in aid of the society’s fund 
for the so-called “ Printers’ Library.” 

The society’s thanks were voted to be return- 
ed to the various contributors to its library, cor- 
respondence or funds, announced at this meeting. 

Leave was granted for the use of the society’s 
“war trophies,” for the benefit of the approach- 
ing Sanitary Fair. 

Colonel 8. Stone was appointed Assistant Li- 
brarian during the proposed absence from town 
of the Librarian, and resolutions were adopted, 
expressing the society’s profound grief at the 
tragical death of President Lincoln. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


American Antiquarian Socrety.— Boston, April 
26. Semi-annnal meeting held in the hall of the 
American Academy in Boston, Hon. Stephen Sa- 
lisbury, President, in the chair. The report of the 
council, prepared by Dr. Joseph Sargent, after a 
fit tribute to the character of the late President, 
gave memorial notices of the following deceased 
members of the society: Hon. Edward Everett, 
for many years President of the society ; Prof. Carl 
Christian Rafn of Copenhagen, Prof. Benj. Sill. 
man of New Haven, Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq 
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of Washington, Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., of Medfield, 


and Isaiah Thomas, Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio, the } 


third of that name, and grandson of the founder 
of this society. Dr. Sargent directed the atten- 
tion of the society to the preservation of the his- 
tory of the present war in regard to the health of 


the army, which is facilitated by the ability and | 


the admirable system of the medical bureau. He 
spoke of the imperfection and neglect of sanitary 
arrangements in armies in all previous history 
down to the Crimean war, in which the faults 
were most conspicuous and deplorable. He al- 
luded briefly to the effect of ventilation and other 
topics of high interest with learning and pro- 
fessional discrimination. 

The report of the Treasurer, Nathaniel Paine, 
Esq., showed a slight increase of the funds of the 
society, and that they were well invested. 

The report of the Librarian, Samuel F. Haven, 
Esq., was a very important paper. The acces- 
sions to the library in the last six months con- 
sisted of several original manuscripts, 398 bound 
volumes, and 1,780 pamphlets, and they are as 
remarkable for their value as for their number. 
Mr. Haven gave an interesting account of several 
which were most noticeable. In his mention of 
the Popham volume, he examined the extraordi- 
nary claim in that book to set up the brief sojourn 
of George Popham at the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec as the first and permanent settlement in New 
England, and to deny the importance and tra- 
duce the character of the colonies of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts. Mr. Haven vindicated the 
character of those colonies with learning and 
good judgment, and refuted the reproach of Blue 
Laws by showing their origin in the local laws of 
the mother country. The discussion of this re- 
os by Hon. Emory Washburn, Rev. Dr. George 

. Ellis, Wingate Thornton, Esq., and Hon. 
I. M. Barton, was animated and highly commen- 
datory. 

Hon. Levi Lincoln, with a few heartfelt and 
impressive words, offered the following resolu- 
tions for record, as the sentiments of the society 
in regard to the death of the President of the 
United States: 

Resolved, That in the death of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the honored and beloved chief magistrate of 
this nation, by the hand of a miscreant assassin, 
a deplorable calamity has been brought upon the 


government and people of the United States, and | 


personal grief to the heart of every loyal citizen 
in the Jand. 

Resolved, That in the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the office of President of the United 
States, and in his administration of the govern- 
ment during a most threatening and perilous 
crisis of affairs, the country has found protection 
and safe guidance, the people have been saved 





from anarchy, and the nation from disunion, 
Through his wisdom, and patriotism, and con- ° 
s‘ancy, and moral heroism, ¢raitors have been 
awed and rebellion repressed; our armies have 
triumphed, and peace, as we trust, is about to be 
restored to a bleeding and suffering land. 

Resolved, That the character of our late Chief 
Magistrate was distinguished by all the attributes 
of a great and good man. As a statesman he 
comprehended the vast interests and discerned 
the threatening dangers of the nation, while his 
policy and his measures gave efficiency to the 
mandates of authority, and inspired patriotism, 
courage, and confidence in the people. His love 
of liberty was as intense as his devotion of ser- 
vices to country, and he labored to secure to the 
humblest citizen the rights enjoyed by the most 
favored. His life was made illustrious by exem- 
plary purity and the manly virtues, and furnishes 
an instructive example to all future time of the 
inappreciable glory of private worth crowned 
with public honors. 

Resolved, That in the terrible strife of civil 
warfare through which the nation is now passing, 
the wisdom of his counsels, the firmness of his 
resolves, the calm consistency and unfaltering 
energy of his action, all conspiring to the mainte- 
nance of constitutional -government and the pre- 
servation of the integrity of the nation, and 
blessed of the good providence of God to that 
end, will inscribe in letters of light on the record 
of history the nanie of Abraham Lincoln as the 
ConsERVATOR OF THE REPUBLIC. 

These resolutions were seconded by members, 
and Hon. Stephen Salisbury then addressed the 
society as follows: 

Gentlemen: The incumbent-duty of this socie- 
ty, as patriots and devoted servants in one of the 
temples of history, to hold up to admiration and 
imitation the wisdom and virtues of a Chief Magis- 
trate whose beneficent life has been terminated 
by assassination, will be well performed. Your 
memorial of honor will be erected by your asso- 
ciate, who is no stranger to the high qualities of 
statesmanship and official fidelity, which he has 
so worthily praised. I will not attempt to add 
to the effect of this participation in the emotions 
which occupy the mind of every American patriot. 
But I invite you to turn your thoughts for the 
briefest moment to the great lesson of the day, 
the demonstration of the vitality and strength of 
democratic institutions. Foreign nations and 
men of future ages will contemplate witlf appro- 


| bation and sympathy the expression of affection- 


ate grief which rose through the length and 
breadth of the continent for the loss of the per- 
sonal character and administrative ability of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. But, in the distant view of space 
and time, the political condition of our country 
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under this fatal attack on the representative of its 
sovereignty, will be the conspicuous object of the 
greatest interest and admiration and profound 
astonishment. With subtle cunning it was con- 
trived to remove at once the two lives which 
seemed most necessary to the existence of the 
government. For a moment the twofold crime 


With all the hopes of future years, 
Bs hanging breathless on thy fate; 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea, 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted by 


seemed to be successful, but the expected effect | a standing vote. 


utterly failed. There was no opportunity for a 
coup d@’état, nor for the slightest disturbance of the 
operations of the government. The mighty frame- 
work of popular sovereignty was not broken, was 
not shaken, by an incident which would probably 
have scattered into fragments a monarchy ot 
Europe. In the first years of our struggle for 
national life fearful predictions were fulminated 
against our country by the possessors and sup- 
porters of arbitrary power, until the gathering 
forces of democratic progress in Europe, which 


were so numerous in the view of De Tocqueville, | 


seemed to have dwindled down to a few sturdy 
individuals, We were told that our desired en- 
largement of the area of freedom would result in 
the abrogation of all natural human rights, which 
government would be bound to respect. We 


were admonished that the farce of self-government | 


had been played out, and our national defence was 
impossible, because loyalty so necessarily depend- 
ed on the personal permanence of political power, 
that it could not exist in the mutations of an elec- 
tive government; and many of our own citizens 
sorrowfully assented to this opinion until it was 
gloriously refuted by the generous self-devotion 


and the unexampled fraternal feeling of the whole | 


people. We were also reminded, in most de- 
grading terms, of our characteristic desire for 
pecuniary independence, and the means of happy 
and improving life, as a proof of the basest selfish- 
ness, and we were taunted with the dependence 
of our national wealth on the great staple, which 
we must seek from the rebels. All these dis- 
couragements, and the labor and cost of the con- 


test, never for a moment disposed the people to | 


quail or falter, or shrink from any call of their 
chosen leaders for service or sacrifice. In all this 
night of suffering and trial, this nation has been 
led by the hand that guides the stars, in a way it 
knew not, to objects which it would not have 
attempted to reach. And when the harbor of en- 
during peace and prosperity seemed to be in near 
prospect, the beloved pilot, who only was deemed 
to be competent to his Herculean task, was slain 
at the helm. While we weep, we will thank God 
that not a spar nor a plank has been displaced, 
and our course is steady and unchanged, Our 
own poet must have seen in vision 

Sail on, sail on, O ship of state! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 


Samuel F. Haven, Esq., in behalf of the com- 
| mittee of publication, verbally reported that that 
|committee had not been inattentive to their 
| duties, but the limited amount of the publishing 

fund, and the high cost of printing, obliged them 
| to publish less frequently than the abundance of 
| interesting subjects possessed by the society ren- 
|dered desirable. It is intended that the next 
{volume of transactions shall be a reprint of 
Thomas's History of Printing, with extensive and 
valuable additions committed to the society by 
Dr. Thomas, and with other important additions. 
Dr. N. B. Shurtleff expressed a high opinion of 
the value, and the public demand for such a publi- 
|cation. This report was adopted. 

Hon. I. M. Baron, for the committee on a 
| publication of the catalogue of members of the 
society, reported progress, and on his suggestion 
it was voted that the same committee be request- 
ed to continue their work, and to report to the 
society on the expediency of a change of the by- 
laws to enlarge the number of American mem- 
bers. 

Rev. Jonas King, D.D., of Athens, Greece, and 
Rev. Calvin E. Stone, of Hartford, Conn., were 
elected members of the society. 


Massacnusetts Historicat Socrery.—Boston, 
April. Ata meeting of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, after the reading of the records of 
the previous meeting, the President, the Hon, 
Robert C, Wiuthrop, spoke as follows :— 

The annual meeting of our society, as some of 
you doubtless may have remembered, should have 
taken place in regular course on Thursday last,— 
that having been the second Thursday in the 
month, But as that day had been designated by 
His Excellency the Governor as a day of fasting 
and prayer, the Standing Committee, under the 
authority conferred upon them in our by-laws, 
postponed our meeting until to-day. Had we 
| met a week ago, gentlemen, we should have come 
| here with feelings of unmingled joy and exulta- 
|tion at the recent and glorious successes of the 


| Union armies, and should have exchanged heartfelt 
| congratulations on the cheering prospect of an 
| early restoration of Union and Peace to our be- 
loved country. Nor can we fail to remember 
most gratefully to-day, even amid all the clouds 
and darkness which surround us, that such suc- 


cesses have been achieved, and that such pros- 
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ects have indeed opened upon us. But an event 
~ since occurred which has turned #il our joy 
into mourning, and we meet under circumstances 
which almost unfit us for the ordinary routine of 
business, The awful crime which was perpetrated 
at Washington on Friday last, would have filled 
all hearts with horror, even had it only involved 
the life of any of the humblest of our fellow- 
citizens. But it has taken from us the chosen 
Chief Magistrate of the nation—the man who of 
all other men could least be spared to the admi- 
nistration of our government—the man who was 
most trusted, most relied on, most beloved by 
the loyal people of the Union. Beyond all doubt, 
the life of President Lincoln was a thousandfold 
the most precious life in our whole land, and 
there are few of us, I think, who would not will- 
ingly have rescued it at the risk, or even at the 
sacrifice, of our own. The cheerful courage, the 
shrewd sagacity, the earnest zeal, the impertur- 
bable good nature, the untiring fidelity to duty, 
the ardent devotion to the Union, the firm reli- 
ance upon God, which he has displayed during 
his whole administration, and the eminent mode- 
ration and magnanimity both towards political 
opponents and public enemies, which he has 
manifested since his recent and triumphant re- 
election, have won for him a measure of regard, 
of respect, and of affection, such as no other man 
of our age has ever enjoyed. The appalling and 
atrocious crime of which he has been the victim 
will only deepen the impression of his virtues and 
his exceliences, and he will go down to history 
with the double crown of the foremost Patriot and 
the foremost Martyr of this great struggle against 
treason and rebellion. 

With the concurrence of the Standing Commit- 
tee, I submit for your adoption the following 
resolutions :— 

Resolved, By the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, that we are unwilling to enter upon the 
business of our annual meeting this day without 
having placed upon record some formal expres- 
sion of the profound emotions which have been 
excited in all our minds and in all our hearts, by 
the tidings which have reached us during the lust 
few weeks, and more particularly during the last 
few days;—tidings which at one moment have 
thrilled us with delight by the glorious assurance 
that an unnatural and abhorrent rebellion was on 
the point of being triumphantly suppressed, and 
which at the next moment have overwhelmed us 
with grief for the loss of the most valued and most 
important life in our whole land by «# foul and 
wicked assassination, 

Resolved, That the fall of the rebel capital, 
which had so long defied the strenuous assaults 
of the Union army, followed as it has been by 
successive surrenders of the-rebel forces, calls for 
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the most grateful acknowledgments of every 
American patriot, first, to the Almighty Ruler of 
the Universe, who in his own good time has 
vouchsafed us these decisive successes; and, next, 
to Lieutenant-General Grant and the officers and 
soldiers under his command for their persevering 
and heroic conduct and courage ;—but that we 
cannot forget how much we are indebted, also, 
for these glorious results to President Lincoln 
and his Cabinet, who have superintended the 
military as well as the civil policy of the govern- 
ment during our great struggle for maintaining 
the American Union. 

Resolved, That in the assassination of President 
Lincoln we recognise as atrocious and dreadful a 
crime as ever stained the annals of any age or 
any land; that his loss to our country is the 
heaviest which could have befallen it; that his 
integrity, fidelity, and patriotism, his moderation 
and magnanimity, and his untiring and successful 
devotion to the cause of Union and Liberty, fol- 
lowed as they have been by a murder so cruel 
and so wicked, have secured for him a place in 
American History, and a place in every loyal heart 
throughout the land, such as has hitherto been held 
only by the Father of his Country. 

Resolved, That our cordial sympathies are here- 
by tendered to the Hon. Wm. H. Seward in his 
sufferings from the inhuman and fiendish assault 
which has been made upon him and his family; 
that we pray God that he may live to witness the 
final reéstablishment of the Union for which he 
has labored so ably and so devotedly, and that as 
a humble tribute of our regard and respect we 
unanimously enroll him among the honorary mem- 
bers of our society. 

Resolved, That we recognise the duty and the 
privilege of all good citizens to uphold the con- 
stituted authorities of the land in an hour like 
this, and that we hereby offer to President An- 
drew Johnson, who has succeeded to the Chief 
Magistracy under circumstances so impressive and 
so trying, the most respectful assurance of our 
sympathy and confidence, with our best wishes 
for his personal welfare and the success of his 
administration. 

On the seconding of these resolutions, remarks 
were made by George Livermore, Esq., the Rev. 
Dr. Hedge, the Hon. James Savage, the Rev. Dr. 
Ellis, Thomas C. Amory, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Hop- 
pin, the Rev. A. H. Quint, Leverett Sultonstall, 
Esq., and the Hon. Richard Frothingham. 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 

The society then proceeded to the business of 
the annuai meeting, and the following is a list of 
the officers elected for the ensuing year :— 

President—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D; 
Vice-Presidents—Jared Sparks, LL.D., Col. Thos. 
Aspinwall, A.M.; Recording Secretary—Charles 
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Dean, A.M.; Corresponding Secretary — Rev. Certainly I shall not be the one to attempt to do 
Chandler Robbins, D. D.; Zreaswrer—Hon. Rich- justice to such a task. For, to speak rightly, one 
ard Frothingham, A.M.; Librarian—Thomas C. | must have given years of his life to the study of 
Amory, jr., A.M.; Cabinet Keeper—Samuel A. | that vast genius, of that eventful life. We talk 


‘Green, M. D.; Standing Committee—Hon. Horace 
Gray, jr., A.M., Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., 
Leverett Saltonstall, A.M., Charles Folsom, A.M., 
Amos A, Lawrence, A.M. 


of Shakspearean critics, men who have studied 
Shakespeare as astronomers study the stars, as 
natural philosophers study the tides. To speak 
adequately even of a dried fossil, demands the 


| knowledge of a professed paleontologist. If we 

Commemoration or Dante.—May 11. At a) must have specialists for the class of grasping 
meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, | things, if we must have ticketed experts for the 
heid on Thursday, the President, Hon. R. C. Win- study of mummy-cases,—if none but herpetolo- 
throp, offered the following resolution, under the | gists must talk to us of reptiles, and none but 


authority of the Standing Committee: 

Resolved, by the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, that we cannot fail to bear in mind with 
deep interest that a great historical and literary 


festival is this day in progress in the beautiful city | 


of Florence, commemorative of the 600th anni- 
versary of the birthday of Dante; that we 


heartily sympathize with all who are uniting to | 


pay homage to the memory and the genius of that 


Italy in the enjoyment of a national union, for 
which so many of her noblest sons have so long 
and ardently labored, and from which she confi- 
dently anticipates a revival of her literary and 
historic renown. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes supported the resolution in 
a felicitous speech, in the course of which he said: 


Mr. Longfellow, as is well known to most or all | 


of us, has published two cantos of a translation 
from the Divina Commedia, a precious instalment 
of a complete translation which he is understood 
to have made. Mr. Lowell has given proof of his 
long and profound study of the great poet in his 
admirable article, Dante, in the New American 
Cyclopedia. Mr. Norton, to whose elegant scho- 


larship we have often been indebted, has helped | 


to naturalize Dante among us by introducing a se- 
lect circle of readers to the Vita Nuova. If we 
. might look beyond our own inclosure we should 
see our townsman, Dr. Parsons, had anticipated 
all these accomplished scholars by his faithful and 
oetical rendering of the few first cantos of the 
nferno, recently followed by thirteen additional 
cantos not unworthy of their predecessors. 

Some of these gentlemen we might reasonably 
have hoped to hear from to-day. But Mr. Long- 
fellow, like many of our sweetest forest birds, is 
not often to be seen when he is singing, and we 
must let nature’s songsters have their own way. 
Mr. Lowell is for the moment suffering from in- 
disposition, and Mr, Norton, who is so competent 
to say all that we have said, is, to our regret, not 
with us. 

Who is there, then, to speak of Dante? I fear 
none at least of those whom we see here to-day. 


| Egyptologists of sacred tables, how shall any but 
a trained Dantologist, one who has not only 
read and entranced himself in those wondrous 
| visions, but read them with the aid of all that 
erudition can bring to illuminate their obscurity, 


}and pondered their meaning until he has trans- 


ported himself utterly into the land and the cen- 
tury of their birth, attempt to add to their glory 


i : oe us | by his tribute ? 
illustrious Christian poet; and that we rejoice that | 


the occurrence of so memorable a jubilee finds | 


The resolution was adopted, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


New Enoeranp Histortc-Gexeatocican Soctr- 
ty.— Boston, May 3.—Rev. Martin Moore, Vice- 


| President, in the chair. 


The Librarian reported as donations during 
the past month, four volumes, sixty-seven pam- 
phlets, and a file of the N. Y. Evening Post for 
1864-5. 

Mr. Trask, the historiographer, read a biogra- 
phical sketch of Rev. Levi Washburn Leonard, 
D.D., of Exeter, N. H., who died December 12, 
1864, aged 74. 

Appropriate resolutions on the death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
offered by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, were adopted. 

Rev. Elias Nason then delivered a eulogy on 
the late President. 

Mr. Sheppard, the Librarian, read a few lines 
on the death of President Lincoln. 

Hon. Henry Wilson followed in a brief eulogy. 
He corroborated, from personal observation and 
intercourse with the late President, many of the 
traits of character that Rev. Mr. Nason had dwelt 
upon. The nation, he thought, had failed to 
comprehend fully the character of Abraham Lin- 
coln in all its proportions; but now that he had 
suddenly fallen in the moment of crowning vic- 
tory, the people were beginning to do justice to 
their lost leader. He would pass into history as 
the foremost man of the age. Mr. Lincoln was 
a genuine product of our Democratic institutions, 
and had a living faith in their permanency. His 
sympathy for the poor and oppressed was hearty 
and genuine. Of his mind, one characteristic 
was the power of stating an argument clearly, 
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and of quickly detecting a fallacy. He had also 
a felicity of expression. There were many phrases 
of power and beauty in his letters and speeches. 
The speech at Gettysburg was instanced as con- 
taining some of the noblest utterances of any 
age. 

Brief remarks were also made by Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter and Rev. Dorus Clarke, after which 
the meeting was dissolved. 


American Sraristicat Assocration.—Boston, 
April 21. A quarterly meeting was held this 
afternoon, the President, Edward Jarvis, M. D., 
in the chair. 

Hon. Amasa Walker of North Brookfield read 
a carefully prepared paper on “The Effect of a 
Mixed Currency in Time of War;” after which a 
discussion of the views advanced in this paper 
followed, which was participated in by Dr. Jar- 
vis, Mr. Walker, J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., and 
David Pulsifer, Esq. The substance of Mr. Wal- 
ker’s paper will be published in a book which he is 
now preparing for the press. 

The President then read a valuable paper on 
“The Means of Determining the Value of Life in 
a Community where there are not Complete 
Records.” 

Mr. Thornton followed with commendatory re- 
marks upon the services of Mr. Elliott, Actuary 
of-the Sanitary Commission at Washington, D.C., 
as delegate of the Association to the Berlin Sta- 
tistical Congress; and on motion of Hon. Amasa 
Walker it was 

Voted, That thanks be presented to our learned 
and accomplished associate, E. B. Elliott, Esq., 
for the able manner in which he represented this 
association as its delegate to the International 
Statistical Congress at Berlin, of which we have 
abundant evidence in the valuable paper laid be- 
fore that body by him on the “ Military Statistics 
of the United States of America;” a printed copy 
of which has been presented to the association. 

On motion of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq,, it 
was 

Voted, That Mr. Elliott be requested to pre- 
pare a report of his observations in matters per- 
taining to the progress of Statistical Science in 
Europe, to be read before the association at such 
time as he may choose. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Historica Society.—Newark, 
May 18. The First Vice-President, Hon. Rich- 
ard S. Field, of Princeton, presided, John Ruther- 
ford, another of the Vice-Presidents, being also 


present. Mr. Whitehead, the Corresponding 
Secretary, laid before the society a large number 


| 


| of letters and communications from other kindred 
associations and individuals, referring to the ope- 
rations of the society, some of which were read, 
among them being one from Mr. George H. 
McWhorter, transmitting a genealogical account 
of the ancestry and descendants of the Rev. Alex- 
ander McWhorter, D.D., formerly of Newark, 
several mementoes of whom are in the possession 
of the society. From Mr. John Pennington, of 
Philadelphia, were received the original articles of 
agreement between the Commissioners appointed 
by the Council of Proprietors of East Jersey and 
John Lawrence, for running the Division Line 
between East and West Jersey in 1743. 

The Librarian, Mr. Congar, made a report of 
the additions to the library since the last meet- 
ing; the various sources whence the donations 
were received, showing the wide interest felt in 
its extension. Among other donations were a 
large number of rare and valuable pamphlets, left 
to the society by its late President, the Hon. 
Joseph C. Hornblower, together with a portrait 
of himself and a bust of the late David B. Ogden, 
of New York, his legal preceptor, who was a 
Jerseyman by birth. 

Mr. Alofsen, the Treasurer, reported a balance 
in the Treasury of $188.70, and that the invested 
funds amounted to $1,000. 

The Committee on Publications reported the 
issue of another number of the society’s proceed- 
ings, which had been distributed gratuitously to 
old members not in arrears, 

Mr. Jackson, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, reported some progress made in arranging 
the manuscripts of the society; the papers of 
Robert Hunter Morris having been fully bound, 
rendering the information which that valuable 
collection contains readily accessible. One hun- 
dred and twenty feet of additional shelving re- 
cently put up, were already nearly filled with the 
historical treasures that had been waiting for 
accommodation. The Committee called for addi- 
tional subscriptions to the library fund, as other 
more constant and systematic attention was re- 
quired than could be given by the members of 
the Committee personally, and such assistance 
must be paid for. 

Several gentlemen nominated at the last meet- 
ing were elected members, and new nominations 
received. 

Mr. Whitehead drew attention to the fact that 
the next meeting of the society in Newark would 
be held at the time when, two hundred years 
ago, the first settlers of Newark arrived in the 
Passaic, an event which for every Jersey nan, 
particularly those residing in the northern and 
eastern portions of the State, would always pos- 
sess great interest. It was eminently proper 
that the two-hundredth anniversary should be 
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commemorated by suitable ceremonies and exer- 
cises, and equally so that the Historical Society 
should take the initiative steps in the movement. 
He offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committea, in 
conjunction with the officers of the society, be 
requested to adopt such measures as may be 
necessary to celebrate in a proper manner in 
May, 1866, under the auspices of the society, the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the settlement of 
Newark; that they be authorized to appoint all 
necessary sub-committees, to solicit the codpera- 
tion of the Common Council of the city, and of 
the citizens generally, in furtherance of their 
plans, to issue such invitations as they may deem 
advisable, and that they report at the next meet- 
ing of the society the progress made in carrying 
out the wishes and intentions of the society as 
herein expressed. 

After some remarks by Messrs, Hayes, Duryee, 
and Haven, the resolutions were adopted. 

The society took a recess for dinner, and on 
convening again in the afternoon, some interesting 
extracts from a forthcoming volume by the Hon. 
L, Q. C. Elmer, of Bridgeton, upon the history of 
Cumberland county, were read by the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, the portions selected refer- 
ring to the peculiarities of Provincial finance and 
currency. 

Mr. Joseph P. Bradley then commenced the 
reading of his promised memoir of the late Hon. 
William L. Dayton, but after making conside- 
rable progress was obliged, by indisposition, 
to postpone it until the next meeting of the 
society. 


Mr. David A, Hayes presented a narrative of | 
the circumstances connected with the discovery | 
and preservation of the portrait of Aaron Burr, 


in the possession of the society, which, on mo- 
tion, was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lications. . 

The society then adjourned to meet at the call 
of the Executive Committee, should they resolve 
to hold a meeting in September. 


NEW YORK. 


Lona Istanp Historicat Socitery.— Brooklyn, 
May 4th, 1865. At 8 o'clock, J. Carson Brevoort, 
Esq., the President of the Society, called the 
meeting to order, and announced that the first 
proceeding would be the reading of the Librarian’s 
report, 

Dr. Stiles, the Librarian, then read a most in- 
teresting report. 

At the commencement of the second current 
year (May Ist, 1864), the Library numbered 4,979 


| By donation, 





bound volumes, and 5,379 unbound volumes and 
pamphlets; or a total (exclusive of duplicates) of 
10,358 titles. 

Since that time, there have been added 2,633 
bound volumes, and 2,586 unbound volumes and 
pamphlets; being a total increase (exclusive of 
duplicates) of 5,219 distinct titles during the past 
year. Of these 5,219 titles they obtained— 
3,997 
By exchange, ‘ ‘ ; : 151 
By purchase (almost wholly from the special 

funds), . ‘ / ; 1,071 

Total, ‘ ‘ ‘ , 5,219 

The Library, therefore, at this time numbers: 
Acquisitions of the first year, 1863-64, 10,358 
Increase of the second year, 1864-5, 5,219 


Total, 15,577 


The library includes— 

A department of Eaglish County Histories 
and Topography, founded by Mr. Charles Storrs ; 
a Dramatic Department, founded by Mr. Gabriel 
Harrison ; a department of French History, sup- 
ported by the Battell fund; of Works of Art, by 
the Low fund. Mr. F. P. Buck founds a depart- 
ment for Maine books, and an effort is making to 
endow a department of Ecclesiastical History. 
The collection of Long Island Newspapers is 
already quite large. 

Rev. Dr. Storrs then submitted the Report of 
the Directory. 

From this, it appears that the society has 620 


| active members. 


During the year past, thirteen meetings of the 
society have been held in the rooms, at which 
the following papers have been presented : From 
Mr. J. S. Loring, on “The First Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence ;” from A. C. Brad- 
ley, Esq., on “The War and the Constitution ;” 
from Mr. J. W. Carrington—a paper which he 
afterwards kindly repeated at meetings on the 
Island—on “ Hints on Working the Side-Mines 
of History;” from A. J. a Esq., on 
“ Montauk Point, its Indian History and. Tradi- 
tions ;” from the Rev. A. P. Putnam, on “ The 
History of the Art of Printing;” from J. M. 
Stearns, Esq., on “‘ The Political and Civil Consti- 
tution of the Dutch Government in the New 
Netherlands ;” from Prof. J. A. Draper, on “ What 
we may Learn from Ancient Egypt;” from Col. 
W. W. H. Davis, on “ The Siege of Morris Island, 
S. C.;” from the Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., on 
‘The Shifting Lights of History ;” from Wm. C. 
Prime, Esq., on “ Egypt;” from the Hon. Charles 
P. Daly, on “ The Early Life of Chancellor Kent;” 
from Professor Erastus Everett, on ‘ Names, 
Considered as Aids to Historical Research ;” from 
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John F. Aiken, Esq., on “The Life, Times, and 
Writings of Tasso.” 

In addition to these meetings of the society, 
others have been held, under the direction of the 
Board, at Flushing, Southold, Sag Harbor, 
Patchogue, and Jamaica, at which also papers 
have been presented, and questions of local an- 
tiquities and history have been mooted and dis- 
cussed, At the meeting at Southold an interest- 
ing paper, prepared for the occasion, was read by 
J. Wickham Case, Esq., on the Early Settlers and 
Home-lots of the village. 

During the year, the Department of the Natu- 
ral History of Long Island, which had been in 
contemplation from the beginning, but the or- 
ganization of which had been temporarily de- 
layed, has been fully established, and its operations 
have been in the highest degree successful and 
gratifying. 


Board—has been constituted, to which commit- 
tee the conduct of this department is specially 


intrusted, and whose reports, made monthly to | 


the Executive Committee, are through that 
agency made quarterly to the Board. Monthly 
meetings of this Committee on Natural History 
—which are open to all members of the society 
—are held in their rooms, at which papers are 
read and themes in this department discuss- 
ed. : 
Among the funds established during the year, 


was a binding fund contributed by Mr. Storrs; | 
and the Hurston Fund, to be devoted to the history | 


of the Holy Land, Egypt, and Greece. 
The report of the Treasurer, showing the con- 


dition of the funds of the society, given above, | 
was then read. Mr. Congdon said, at the end of'| 


his report, that the expenses of the society had 
been larger during the past two years than they 
would be in future, from the fact that it was ne- 
cessary to incur expenses for furniture, altera- 
tions, etc. They would therefore be able here- 


after to devote some of their funds to the enrich- | 


ing of the collections of the library. 

Dr. Storrs moved that the report be accepted, 
and printed with the other reports. The motion 
was carried. The same gentleman moved that 
the next annual meeting be held at halt-past 7 


o'clock, p.M., on the first Thursday in May, 1866, | 


which was agreed to. 

The President then announced that since the 
society's last meeting, the death of the President 
had occurred, and it had been deemed advisable 
not to call any meeting on the subject, but to 
wait till the present meeting for a fitting ,expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the society. A munute 
had been prepared which would be read. 

_ Mr. J. R. Van Cott then read the follow- 
ing 


A committee of five members of the | 
society—three of whom must be members of the | 
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MINUTE : 


Abraham Lincoln, inaugurated as President of 
the United States on the 4th of March, 1861, 
elected for a second term and reinaugurated on 
the Ath of March, 1865, died at the seat of Go- 
vernment on the 15th of April by the hand of 
an assassin. On the 4th of May, 1865, his mor- 
tal part was laid in the earth. A great nation, 
inured to suffering, has poured out its tears like 
rain upon his sudden grave. The ships, the forts, 
the public buildings, the private dwellings of the 
people flying the flag at half-mast and draped in 
mourning, attest the universal respect, the uni- 
versal sorrow, for the great patriot and statesman 
who died a blessed martyr at his weary and dan- 
gerous post. 

The assassin and the foul conspirators who in- 
stigated his crime will go to their place, denounced 
by the judgment of the whole civilized world as 
the most atrocious of criminals. The brand of 
the first Cain is ineffaceably stamped upon the 
criminals and the crime. They characterize and 
represent, as they are, the natural sequence of the 
Rebellion, and make one of the bloody chapters 
of its infamous history. 

Men are great as they represent great ideas. 


| Mr. Lincoln represented the loyal nation, in its 


devotion to the Union, to its constitutional form 
of popular government, to the progress of the 
human race, and to the stability and universality 
of liberty secured by order and equal laws. 
These grand ideas were struck at through him. 
The Divine Providence did not suffer them to 
fall with him, but rather to gain augmented force, 
prevalence, and dignity by the death of their 
illustrious martyr. History, eloquence, the 
painter’s and the sculptor’s art, inspired by the 
love and gratitude of the nation, will eternize his 
fame. 

The brief administration of Mr. Lincoln, crowd- 
ed with remarkable events, is crowned with 
trophies of the greatest civic and military 
achievements. When it began, the flames of 
rebellion were kindled over half the continent; 
when it closed, the nation stood upon the thresh- 
old of peace. It began with a people divided, 
not only by sectional lines, but by heterogeneous 
races and social institutions; before its close it 
had made sections, races, and social institutions 
homogeneous, by bringing them under the equal 
and universal law of liberty. When it began, a 
widely prevalent political heresy practically sub- 
ordinated the will of the whole nation to the 
will of its fractional parts; when it closed, the 
Constitution and laws of the Union were every- 
where recognised as the supreme law of the land. 
When it began, foreign nations who envied our 
prosperity and feared our strength, prophesied 
our disintegration and disastrous failure ; when it 
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closed, all nations acknowledged and all oppressed people; he cherished no private resentments; he 


peoples throughout the earth rejoiced in the | 


assured triumph and perpetuity of the great re- 
public, 

These results, so grand, so glorious, so endur- 
ing, were achieved in the brief period of his ad- 
ministration under difficulties of appalling mag- 
nitude, To suppress the greatest civil war in 
history, the Chief Magistrate began with an 
empty treasury, with a handful of troops scattered 
in garrisons remote from the chief scenes of the 
struggle, and a few wooden ships at distant sta- 
tions, or burnt and sunk at the naval depdts. 
With the credit inspired by his integrity, and 
the financial faith which the nation had possessed 
instead, he borrowed sums fabulous in amount; 
he raised, equipped, disciplined, and fought 
armies, such as no modern nation had in an equal 


time ever put into the field; he erected a navy | 


such as in numbers, in novelty and strength of 
structure, and power of armament, have never 
been launched upon the seas; he blended and 
compacted a politically divided people by the fire 
of patriotism; he gathered up the hoarded 
strength of the nation and hurled it with destroy- 
ing energy upon the Titanic revolt, and crushed 
it, never to rise again. Throughout this ex- 
hausting domestic conflict, he exercised a calm 
wisdom in composing the most perplexed and 
dangerous complications in the foreign relations 
of the country, without compromising the national 
honor or surrendering its rights. Never have 
portentous national exigencies called out for the 
exertion of higher powers of statesmanship, and 
never were the menacing perils of such a crisis 
more triumphantly overcome. America, saved 
and united, is Mr. Lincoln’s monument; univer- 
sal freedom its imperishable inscription. Mr. 


Lincoln was a facile and swift learner in the great | 


school of experience. He soon acquired a 
knowledge of men, and with great sagacity sur- 
rounded himself with statesmen and_ soldiers 
whose skill and courage matched the tremendous 
perils of the crisis, and bore thé nation triumph- 
antly to its close. His State papers, the records 
of our diplomacy, the naval and military exploits 
of the four years of struggle, have aggrandized 
the glory of the nation, and will be cherished 
through all the coming years of the republic. 
This great and revered citizen had come to be 
greatly loved by the people. In his high office, 
he lost none of the simplicity and native sweet- 
ness of his character, His seamed face and gaunt 
form expressed his homely honesty, His deep 
clear eyes were ever open to see and reveal the 
truth. His racy humor and a vein of pensive 
and pathetic sentiment, were the combined pro- 
duct of tender sensibilities. He was truthful, in 
private and public speech ; he never deceived the 





freely forgave his enemies; and dearly loving his 
country, it was hardly in his nature to hate even 
his country’s bitterest foes. Such a man was 
made to be loved, and only one hated institution 
upon the earth could have engendered the forked 
tongue to slander him.and the poisoned fang to 
kill him, 

Such as he was, he has passed from our sight 
till the heavens are no more. 


“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done its worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 


The grief of nations has followed no greater 
ruler to his grave. His character, his services, 
his fame, embalmed by our love, and gratitude, 
and tears, we deliver to the faithful keeping of 
history and to the tender memories of all coun- 
tries and ages in which the names of great public 
benefactors shall be revered, 

Resolved, That this brief and inadequate esti- 
mate of our late beloved President be recorded 
in the permanent records of this society. 

Resolved, That as a permanent memorial of this 
great American citizen, we will, to-night, found 
a Lincoln Department of Constitutional History, 
Law, and Diplomacy, as ahelp to the education 
of American statesmen, and as a light to guide 


| the generations which are to follow us in. the 
| only safe pathway to national greatness and per- 


petuity. 

In seconding the minute and resolution, the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs said that they had made no ar- 
rangements for speakers on the oceasion, and 
some of those who were invited were unable to 
come. He called the attention of those present to 
a portrait of the martyr President, which, being 
tastefully draped, hung over the President’s chair. 
It was by Carpenter, and was a study from his 
larger picture. It was pronounced to be a most 
faithful likeness of Mr. Lincoln, by Mrs. Lincoln, 
and the President’s Private Secretary. 

The Hon. Moses F. Odell, who had been in- 
vited, took the stand and gave a number of remi- 
niscences of the late President, showing his 
kindness of heart, his frankness, and his love of 
truth and justice. He gave many instances illus- 
trating the kindly and genial nature of the man. 
If, said Mr. Odell, I were asked what were Mr. 
Lincoln’s traits, I should say they were kindness 
and affection, and if I were asked what was the 
fault of his character, I should make the same re- 
ply. If I were asked how it was that many mis- 
takes happened in the early days of his adminis- 
tration, I should say it must be from the kindness 
of heart of Mr. Lincoln, I never knew a man, 
whether he was with him for five minutes or an 
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hour, that came away without being convinced 
of his kindness of heart. Another idea which 
Mr. Odell wished to impress, was the watchful- 


ness which Mr. Lincoln had always exercised | 
The speaker had | 


over the affairs of the nation. 
often found him in the telegraph-room of the 
War Department, listening to the news from the 
seat of war. Mr. Odell related many incidents 
which had occurred during his intimacy with Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Winslow then addressed the meeting. He 
was glad that the minute was to be put on the 
archives of the society. They all knew that they 
had lost a friend as well as a President and wise 
counsellor, * The world was fast learning that in 
everything pertaining to statesmanship, Lincoln 
was the peer of Washington. He thanked the 
previous speaker for his reminiscences, and for 
the manner in which he had stood by our departed 
President. The speaker related an _ instance 
where, on a very warm summer afternoon, some 
one undertook to raise an umbrella over Mr. Lin- 
coln’s head, when the latter said, “ Well, this en- 


terprise of yours is very commendable, but it is | 
the first time I ever had an umbrella over my | 


head on account of the sun.” The party were on 


otomac, On the way to the place of trial Mr. 


On the boat were some axes in their places, and | 
the President, going to the stand, took up one of 
them, and said: “ Well, you may talk of your 
Raphael rifle repeaters and 11-inch Dahlgren guns, 
but I think I know more about these things. 
There was a time when I could hold out one of | 
these at arm’s length, but I don’t think I can do 


so now; my habits are not so good now.” But 
he did do it, and no one else on the boat was able 
to do so, The speaker then gravely proceeded to 
refute the idea advanced by some flippant reporter, 
that Mr. Lincoln did not read the papers. He 
also gave several instances showing the humor of 
the late President, and the tenderness of his 
heart. He has gone; but the country remained, 
and justice must be done. He sympathized with 
the words of the proclamation of the President 
published that morning, offering a reward for the 
traitors. 
is a crime. 

At the suggestion of Postmaster Lincoln, Mr. 
R. C. McCormick, Secretary of State of the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona, was introduced, and proceeded 
to give some idea of how Abraham Lincoln stood 
in the opinion of the people on the Pacific coast. 
He referred to the celebration of the last inaugu- 
ration in San Francisco as one of the most mag- 
nificent displays of loyalty and patriotism that he 
had ever seen, and here the feeling of love for 





|ever committed to man, 
a boat to witness some artillery practice with Ra- | 
hael’s repeaters and Dahlgren guns, on the | 





him was displayed in an eminent degree. The 
crowning triumph of Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion was the victory of peace. Mr, Lincoln was 
buried to-day, but the Rebellion was buried first. 
It was also a consolation to know that the assas- 
sin was buried before. Mr, Lincoln was a pre- 
eminently kind man, and a preéminently just 
man. All through the West his memory was 
respected, and the most tender expressions of 
satisfaction at his acts were uttered, for there was 
an impression that he was the best man to deal with 
the erring South. The remarks of the speaker 
were interspersed with interesting reminiscences. 
The Rev. Dr. Farley was the next speaker. 
He referred to the great grief which had overtaken 
the nation, and the traits which had made the 
dead President so much beloved in the West. 
Mr.8. B. Chittenden then addressed the meeting. 
He had never seen Mr. Lincoln, did not know 
him personally, and never received a favor from 
him or his Government. He thanked God that 
he had never doubted him. From the time when 
he read Mr. Lincoln’s speech delivered at the 
Cooper Institute, the speaker felt confident that 
he was chosen to carry out the greatest work 
There was much talk 
about the goodness and kind-heartedness of Mr. 
Lincoln, but nothing about his greatness. But 


| the greatest work in history that had been given 
Lincoln gave an account of McClellan’s campaign. | 


to mortal man had been given to him, and he had 
grappled with it manfully and accomplished it. 
Four millions of a dusky race raised up to free- 
dom looked upon him—he spoke with reverence 
—as their saviour. Abraham Lincoln came the 
nearest to the standard of a true Christian man. 
Was that not greatness ?—was there nothing 
great in that? He was glad to thus bear his tes- 
timony to the greatness of Abraham Lincoln. 

The minute and resolution were then adopted, 
afier which the meeting adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA Hisroricat Socrery.—Philadel- 


- a igs | phia, April 27. Ata special meeting, called to 
e people must be taught that treason 


take action on our national bereavement, the fol- 
lowing Preamble and Resolutions were offered 
and read by Charles Dexter Cleveland, LL.D. 
They were adopted unanimously— 

Whereas, We recognise in the recent calamity 
that has fallen upon our republic, in the violent 
death of our President, an event that not only 
calls forth a personal grief from every loyal heart, 
but rises above individual sorrow and forms a 
crisis in our national life—an epoch in our na- 
tional history; therefore, 
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Resolved, That it is peculiarly the duty of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania to inquire into 
the historic meaning of the sad occurrence that 
has suddenly overwhelmed us; to read in it, as 


doubtedly points. 


Resolved, That in the assassination of our be- | 


loved Chief Magistrate, our sorrow for the be- 


reavement is as intense as our horror at the crime. | 
A life has been lost which, by a blending of men- 


tal and moral qualities in a union of rare com- 


pleteness, had a hold upon the heart of every | 


loyal citizen, and made the tie that bound him to 
his Government no less a personal than a civic 
attachment; and gratefully, therefore, do we bear 
our earnest testimony to the consummate ability, 
the enduring faithfulness, the political sagacity, 
the far-seeing wisdom, the lofty patriotism, the 


enlarged humanity, the proverbial honesty, and | 


the ever-flowing goodness which marked the 


character, through his whole term of office, of | 


our late honored and loved President. 
the loss of him who, on the 22d of February, 


State House in which our Constitution was 
framed, declared, with what now seems prophetic 


significance, that he would rather be assassinated | 


upon the spot than fail to maintain the great 
principles of constitutional liberty; and who, in 
the four years of his able and momentous admi- 
nistration, so nobly and firmly acted up to that 
declaration, showing at all times a heart beating 


in full sympathy with the objects of our Consti- | 


_ tution, as declared in its preamble, “to form a 


more perfect union and to secure the blessings of | 
liberty,” and crowding into that brief period | 


events and principles of deeper historic interest, 


: . ° . | 
and of wider and farther reaching influence than 


were ever before in so short a time recorded in 
history—it is peculiarly fitting in the Pennsylva- 
nia Historical Society to declare it to be their 
deepest conviction that, under God, it was the 
wonderfully attempered energy and prudence, 
justice and mercy, caution and decision, breadth 
of view and strength of purpose of Abraham 
Lincoln that led us triumphantly through the pe- 
rils of this atrocious rebellion. 

Resolved, That by his wise, persistent, and 
finally successful efforts in crushing the rebellion, 
and thus breaking down for ever the vilest and 
most tyrannical oligarchy the sun ever shone 
upon, by proclamation of the 1st of January, 
1863, giving immediate liberty to millions long 
held in bondage, and by his large-hearted human- 
ity everywhere conspicuous, Abraham Lincoln 








“the blessings of those who were ready to pe- 
| 


rish,” and has thus engraved his name upon the 
page of history, for all time to come, as the friend 


| of man, 
well as may be through tears, the lessons of the | 
past, of which it is the culmination, and the mo- | 
nitions for the future to which it sternly and un- | 


Resolved, That when we view the parricide’s 
crime, which has thus whelmed our nation in 
mourning, as the result of a cause—the natural 
outgrowth of some principle of action—history 
and its philosophy utter no doubtful teachings ; 
they say, as distinctly as voices from the past 
can say, that the murderous hand which took the 
life of the head of our republic is but the symbol 
of that stealthy, deadly blow which must always, 
sooner or later, be dealt to any republic when it 


either cares not or dares not to cast out from its 
| midst the elements that give the lie to the sim- 
| plest and most fundamental conditions of politi- 


cal liberty; and that our land, as a whole, must 
either be a unity of homogeneous principles in its 
parts, or else be dashed into a shapeless wreck by 
the clashing currents within it. 

Resolved, That, in the long catalogue of crimes 
committed by the slave power against liberty and 


| humanity for the last fifty years—crimes too nu- 
Resolved, That while with deep grief we mourn | 


merous to recount, and many of them too foul to 


| particularize—consummated in the rebellion, and 
1861, when he raised the national flag over the | 


all the atrocious deeds committed in it, and cul- 
minating in the murderous assault upon our Se- 


|cretary of State and the Assistant Secretary, and 


in that crowning crime of horror, stealthily tak- 
ing the life of our Chief Magistrate, this same 
slave power has shown itself to the world in its 
true character, in acts of malignity and wicked- 
negs unparalleled on the page of history, and has 
shown to us the utter incompatibility of its exist- 
ence with our own national life. 

Resolved, That, as by the avowed declarations 
of the slaveholders themselves, who quoted the 
words of the Saviour, “the stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head 
of the corner;” and with bold, but characteristic, 
blasphemy applied these sacred, heaven-de- 
scended words to the foulest of crimes, intending 
to make it “the corner-stone” of a new govern- 
ment—slavery was the cause and origin of the 
rebellion—and to extend it indefinitely the pur- 
pose, by their own avowal, of those who aimed 
to destroy our national life; so now it conclu- 
sively follows, and should everywhere be held, 
that there can be no true patriotism without hos- 
tility to that ‘“‘sum of all villanies,” and a fixed 
determination that it shall never be the cause of 
another rebellion, and no longer, in any way or 
shape, curse our land. 

Resolved, That, while we tender to the wife 
and children of the illustrious deceased our sin- 
cerest sympathies: in this their irreparable loss, 
and fervently pray that they may be sustained 


has earned for himself the richest of all blessings, junder it by Him who alike “gives and takeg 
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away,” we, at the same time, rejoice that he has 
bequeathed to them so rich and precious a legacy 
of public and private virtues, which they will 
ever fondly cherish, and which will grow brighter 
and brighter as time rolls on. 

Resolved, That, to our honored Secretary of 
State, the Hon. William H. Seward, who has 
conducted our foreign relations with such signal 
ability and wisdom in a period of unprecedented 
difficulty ; and to his able and courteous Assistant 
Secretary, Hon. Frederick W. Seward, both pros- 
trated by the dagger and bludgeon of the assassin, 
we extend our deepest sympathies, fervently 
praying that a kind Providence may so restore 
them to health and strength that they may be able 
again to labor for their country, in years to come, 
with the same ability as they have in years past. 

Resolved, That, to our new President, Andrew 
Johnson, thus suddenly called to his high station, 
we pledge our earnest support, with fervent 
prayers that he may be guided in all his varied 
and responsible duties by Infinite Wisdom; re- 
joicing that, in the patriotism and firmness of his 
past lite, as well as in his recent public declara- 
tions that “treason is the highest of all crimes,” 
we have the fullest assurance that, while he will 
show mercy to their misguided and deluded fol- 
lowers, he will visit the guilty authors and lead- 
ers of the rebellion, however numerous they may 
be, with the punishment they so richly deserve ; 
s0 that peace, tranquillity, and unity may be re- 
stored to every part of our land, and that thus a 
warning be left to traitors for all coming time. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Society, held April 24, 1865, the following 
Resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Librarian respectfully re- 
quest of the clergy of this city copies of their 
sermons or addresses, printed or in manuscript, 
given in their churches on the 19th of April, and 
also of such special allusions to the national be- 
reavement as were made by them on the Sun- 
days preceding and following. And that a re- 
quest be made to all associations and other public 
bodies for copies of their addresses and resolu- 
tions on this sad event. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historica Soctery.—New York, 
January 26. Special Meeting.—The President, 
Frederic de Peyster, in the chair. This meeting 
was called to honor the memory of Hon. Edward 
Everett. After a brief address by the President, 
Chancellor Ferris of the New York University 
submitted an appropriate Preamble and Resolu- 
tion. The President read a letter from the Hon. 
Wm. H. Seward. 
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The society was addressed by Charles P.. Kirk- 
land, Professor H. B. Smith, Samuel Osgood, 
William C, Bryant, George Bancroft, and Hiram 
Ketchum. The Preamble and Resolutions were 
then adopted. 

Feb. 7.—The President in the chair, Several 
valuable donations to the library were reported, 
and after the election of new members the privi- 
lege of the society during their lives was granted 
to Mrs. Mary E. Bradish, and Miss Bradish, 
daughter of the late lamented President. 

_ Mr. Henry C. Van Schaack, of Manlius, N. Y., 
read the paper of the evening, entitled “A Non- 
agenarian and his Associates of the Old School.” 

The Recording Secretary announced a series of 
lectures before the society by Dr. Draper. 

Resolutions were then adopted expressing the 
sense of the society on the death of Hon. William 
©. Noyes and Henry R. Schoolcraft, LL.D. 


Hote on Books, 


Eulogy of Abraham Lincoln, late President of 
the United States, delivered before the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, Boston, 
May 3d, 1865, by Rev. Elias Nason, Member 
of the Society. Boston, William V. Spencer, 
1865. 8vo., 28 pp. 

Tue Genealogical Society, like other associa- 
tions, met to deplore the loss which the whole 
country had sustained, Mr, Nason, whose elo- 
quence is well known, pronounced a eulogy 
which will endure and be admired, The simple 
life of a man with no apparent powers or gilts 
to elevate him above his fellows, becomes, from 
the events in which he took a part, great, heroic, 
sublime. A man of the people, and remaining 
as he was—of no soaring genius, of no surpassing 
talent—plain, homely, without experience in di- 
plomacy, government, or war—with nothing but 
intrinsic honesty, a shrewd appreciation of men, 
a sincere trust in God's overruling Providence— 
he ruled, and with success, a nation of thirty 
millions in its darkest trial, and carried it through 
the most terrible civil war in the war-stained 
page of human history. He is not great, he is 
not a hero,—but what hero, what great man of 
earth accomplished as much ? 


Miscellany. 

Mr. 8. G. Drake is preparing a fine edition of 
“The Old Indian Chronicle.” 

AN edition of Madame Knight's Journal, with 
rich new matter, is to appear, edited by William 
Reade Deane, Esq., (Box 1470) Boston, a labor 
of love and of years. 
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